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, The movement in 
Movement Against the |, “ide 
Paesitic~ Coast 


Japanese Checked legislatures 


against Japanese residents was checked 
last week, and there are indications that 
it will soon cease to excite ptiblic discus- 
sion. In the California House, on the 
10th, the bill excluding Japanese from 
the public schools (past on the 4th by a 
vote of 48 to 26) was taken up again 
on a motion to reconsider, and was re- 
jected by a vote of 37 to 41. Action 
against pending anti-Japanese measures 
was also taken in Nevada, Oregon and 
Washington. At the beginning of the 
week, the opponents of the Japanese in 
California were saying that their school 
bill could not be defeated. Altho Speak- 
er Stanton did not give to the public the 
disquieting information which he had re- 
ceived from Washington, Governor Gil- 
lett said Japan had given notice that the 
enactment of anti-Japanese legislation 
would be regarded as a breach of faith. 
On the 8th, President Roosevelt sent to 
Speaker Stanton a long telegram, which 
was publisht. The first part was as fol- 
lows: 

“T trust there will be no misunderstanding 
of the Federal Government’s attitude. We 
are jealously endeavoring to guard the inter- 
ests of California and of the entire West in 
accordance with the desires of our Western 
people. By friendly agreement with Japan we 
are now carrying out a policy which while 
meeting the interests and desires of the Pacific 
Slope is yet compatible not merely with mutual 
self respect but with mutual esteem and ad- 
miration between the Americans and Japanese. 
The Japanese Government is loyally and in 
good faith doing its part to carry out this pol- 
icy precisely as the American Government is 
doing. The policy aims at mutuality of obliga- 
tion and behavior. In accordance with it the 
purpose is that the Japanese shall come here 
exactly as Americans go to Japan, which is in 
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effect that travelers, students, persons engaged 
in international business, men who sojourn for 
pleasure or study and the like shall have the 
freest access from one country to the other 
and shall be sure of the best treatment, but 
that there shall be no settlement in mass by 
the people of either country in the other.” 


During the last six months, he contin- 
ued, the number of Japanese in the 
United States had been reduced by more 
than 2,000, and if the present policy 
should work as well in the future, all 
causes of friction would disappear. But 
by this school bill nothing in the line of 
the object aimed at could be accomplisht, 
for it would give just and grave causes 
for irritation, and the Federal Govern- 
ment would be obliged to test it at once 
in the courts, holding it to be a violation 
of the treaty: 


“In short, the policy of the Administration 
is to combine the maximum of efficiency in 
achieving the real object which the people of 
the Pacific Slope have at heart with*the mini- 
mum of friction and trouble, while the mis- 
guided men who advocate such action as this 
against which I protest are following a policy 
which combines the very minimum of efficiency 
with the maximum of insult, and which while 
totally failing to achieve any real result for 
good yet might accomplish an infinity of harm. 

“If in the next year or two the figures of 
immigration prove that the arrangement which 
has worked so successfully during the last six 
months is no longer working successfully, then 
there would be ground for grievance, and for 
the reversal by the National Government of its 
present policy. But at present the policy is 
working well, and untit it works badly it would 
be a grave misfortune to change it, and when 
changed it can only be changed effectively by 
the National Government.” 


This appeal had some weight with the 
legislators. Governor Gillett and the 
Speaker had used all their influence with 
them in support of the President’s wishes. 
Upon the motion to reconsider, on the 
1oth, there was a long and stormy de- 
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bate. After the bill had been rejected, 
37 to 41, a second motion to reconsider 
was lost by a tie, 38 to 38. In a message 
of congratulation to Governor Gillett, the 
President said: 

“All good Americans apprecivte what you 

have done. I feel that the way in which Cali- 
fornia has déne -wiat. was right for the nation 
makes it more than ever obligztory on the na- 
tion in every way to safeguard ihe interests of 
California: -All that’ personally can do to- 
ward this-end,: whether in public or in private 
life, shall most certainly be done.” 
In the California Senate, a resolution 
censuring Mr. Roosevelt for his criticism 
of Senator Perkins was referred, and an- 
other resolution for a special election at 
which voters should express their views 
about Asiatic immigration was lost by a 
vote of 12 to 22. The Chinese of San 
Francisco have addrest to the President 
a formal complaint, asserting that there 
is discrimination “in favor of Japanese 
aliens .as against Chinese citizens, resi- 
dents and privileged classes.” He is askt 
to test the constitutionality of the school 
laws of California because they discrim- 
inate against Chinese children. 





& 
sted In Nevada the anti- 
Action in Nevada Japanese measures 


and Other States 55+ in the House were 
tabled in the Senate, on the gth, follow- 
ing an unfavorable report from commit- 
tee. In Oregon a resolution urging that 
Japanese be included in the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Law was rejected, upon the 
ground that it was unwise to interfere 
with the Federal Government, which was 
zealously guarding the interests of the 
Pacific Coast. A memorial for such an 
extension of the law is pending in Mon- 
tana, and a bill forbidding the employ- 
ment of Chinese or Japanese in stores or 
factories has been introduced in the Ne- 
braska House. The State Department 
askt the Governor of Washington 
whether it was true, as reported in Japan, 
that there was pending in the Washing- 
ton Legislature a bill requiring Japanese 
attending the Alaska-Yukon Exposition 
to give bonds that they would leave the 
country when the Exposition closed. 
There was no such bill. Both Houses 
by unanimous vote adopted resolutions 
declaring that if one should appear it 
should be indefinitely postponed and also 
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that no anti-Japanese bills should be con- 
sidered. In the House, a bill discrimin- 
ating against the Japanese was roundly 
denounced by a member whose mother is 
an Indian. At the dinner of the Silk As- 
sociation, in New York, K. Midzuno, 
the Japanese Consul-General, spoke of 
the part played by international trade in 
bringing peoples together, and then said: 
“I am not unaware of the war scare and 
jingoistic expressions which once more occupy 
the big headlines of the sensational papers. 
War is the question of life and death for a 
nation, and the destiny and fate of a nation are 
too serious a question to be risked by a few 
ambitious politicians and professional alarm- 
ists. I do not doubt for a moment that the 
present anti-Japanese agitations do not repre- 
sent the true sentiment of the great American 
people.” 
Ambassador Takahira says that Japan 
has made no protest thru him or any 
other official representative. Japan, he 
adds, desires to avoid giving our people 
any cause for displeasure. Reviewing 
the effect of the immigration agreement, 
he points out that Japan has enforced the 
same restrictions concerning emigration 
to Canada and Mexico, and that for this 
reason very few laborers can come across 
the boundaries into our States. The 
news of the rejection of the school bill in 
California was received with intense sat- 
isfaction in Japan, and it gave much re- 
lief to resident Americans. Dispatches 
in the Japanese papers, indicating a men- 
acing growth of anti-Japanese sentiment 
on the Pacific Coast, had been widely 
read and had made a deep impression. 
There was danger that the business inter- 
ests of Americans would be affected in- 
juriously. 
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Mr. Carnegie 
was asked, last 
week, to express 
his views concerning tariff commissions. 
“The difficulty with tariff commissions 
composed of members of Congress,” said 
he, “‘is that these gentlemen are neces- 
sarily uninformed upon the true condi- 
tions of the varied industries.” Disinter- 
ested evidence would not be given to 
them by interested parties. Such a com- 
mission would not understand the bear- 
ing of the testimony submitted and 
would get no trustworthy evidence as to 
conditions abroad. There should be a 


Views of Mr. Carnegie 
and Judge Gary 
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permanent staff of able, disinterested 
men, charged with studying conditions 
in all manufacturing countries: 


“The industrial ‘world is about to undergo 
the most momentous change known in its his- 
tory, even more far reaching than was the 
change from the individual domestic manu- 
facturer, manufacturing at home, to the factory 
system and the huge establishments of today. 
We are rapidly losing competition in articles 
of general consumption upon which nations 
have hitherto depended to insure reasonable 
prices for the consumer. Some of our most 
important industries today are only nominally 
competitive, and in reality are monopolies so 
far that an understanding exists as to prices 
that will prevail. We cannot, it seems the 
opinion, withstand this movement. It has to 
be received and tested, which means that these 
virtual monopolies must be controlled some 
way or another. The only force appears to be 
that of the national Government. 

“A supreme industrial court will have to be 
created, and eventually it will have to pass 
upon prices—disguise this as we may. To 
leave monopolists in control would not be sat- 
isfactory to the people, but there must be con- 
trol in some form, and that, so far as one sees, 
must be in the hands of the general Govern- 
ment. This is even a larger question than the 
tariff, but our troubles with revisions of the 
tariff will be greatly overcome by a body of 
experts, keeping themselves fully informed of 
all matters pertaining to the question.” 


There was nothing alarming, he added, 
in the coming change. The American 
people would adjust it for the best inter- 
ests of the nation as a whole. We should 
have to grope our way. The new in- 
dustrial tribunal might make mistakes, 
but it would gradually create traditions 
and make decisions which would be 
guides for the future. It would eventual- 
ly adjust relations between the manufac- 
turer and the consumer to their mutual 
satisfaction. Judge Elbert H. Gary, 
chairman of the Steel Corporation’s 
board of directors, was the. guest of 
honor at the annual dinner, last week, of 





the Illinois Society in New York. George. 


W. Perkins (of J. P. Morgan & Co.) 
assured the Society that Judge Gary had 
been absolutely sincere in his public sup- 
port of the Government’s policy concern- 
ing corporations, and had not been play- 
ing a part in the interest of his own great 
company. Judge Gary, in his address, 
said that if leading men would try to 
harmonize with those who had been 
elected to positions of public trust, “in- 
stead of resorting to complaint and con- 
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demnation . of official action, sometimes 
even defying the law itself, the grounds 
for much of the unfavorable criticism of 
Government management would disap- 
pear.” Vested rights must yield when- 
ever they became antagonistic to the pub- 
lic welfare and safety : 


“The opportunities for the acquisition of 
wealth have been and are so great that large 
and increasing fortunes of individuals and cor- 
porations compel the most thoughtful men to 
dread the results of the future unless the influ- 
ence and power of money can be controlled by 
Governmental authority. The question is too 
far reaching to be laughed out of court. If 
the power of accumulated money be not so 
controlled, who can tell when or how and to 
what extent it may be attacked by the mob? 

“It is a good time for all of us to decide 
that at the outset of the new Administration 
we will use every effort, not only to conform 
to the laws of the land in every respect, but to 
recognize our individual responsibility, and to 
lend our efforts to advance the interests of the 
public. If profiting by the past, following the 
example of the Chief Executive who is about 
to lay down the cares and responsibilities of 
public office, keeping in mind the ideals con- 
cerning civic life and practice which he has un- 
falteringly proclaimed, we shall evidence our 
disposition to subordinate private interests to 
the public good, we need have no fear that 
vested rights in property or private and pecu- 
niary interests in business will be disturbed or 
interfered with by the incoming Administra- 
tion.” 


a 
Wathiogsen No one appears to have 
Topi discovered until the oth 
opics ; 


inst. the fact that Senator 
Knox was ineligible (under the Consti- 
tution) for appointment to a Cabinet of- 
fice because the salaries of members of 
the Cabinet had been increased by Con- 
gress during his term in the Senate. 
There has been some good-natured com- 
ment upon the failure of such constitu- 
tional authorities as Judge Taft, Senator 
Knox and Secretary Root to take into 
account that provision of the Constitu- 
tion which relates to a case of this kind. 
In the Senate a bill was introduced on the 
10th to remove the obstacle by repealing 
the law which increased the salary of the 
Secretary of State. This was promptly 
past, without objection, and concurrent 
action is to be taken in the House this 
week, Judge Taft, who arrived at New 
Orleans from the Isthmus on the 11th, 
sent telegrams to prominent members of 
Congress, expressirig his hope that the 
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bill would be past and saying this legis- 
lation was sufficient to clear the way for 
the appointment of the Senator. Au- 
thorities differ, however, as to the effect 
of this bill or any other remedial meas- 
ure. Several Senators are of the opin- 
ion that Mr. Knox cannot be made eligi- 
ble. This is said to be the view of about 
half the members of the House Judiciary 
Committee, and it is exprest by the Dem- 
ocratic leaders in the House. Those who 
hold this opinion predict that if the Sen- 
ator becomes Secretary of State the 
legality of his title to the office will be 
tested in the Supreme Court in proceed- 
ings relating to his certification of acts 
of Congress or to the attachment of his 
signature to official papers of impor- 
tance——_Owing to the strenuous oppo- 
sition of Senator Tillman and others, no 
action will be taken at this session upon 
the nomination of Dr. W. D. Crum (a 
negro) for reappointment as Collector of 
Customs at Charleston.—— It is now said 
that there will be no attempt to pass the 
Census bill over the President’s veto. 
A report from the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations concerning the secret ser- 
vice asserts that the work of the Gov- 
ernment in detecting crime has not been 
affected by the legislative restrictions of 
which the President complained. This 
assertion is supported, so far as their de- 
partments are concerned, by the testi- 
mony of Secretary Garfield and Attor- 
ney-General Bonaparte. Mr. Roose- 
velt has sent to Congress the report of 
his Commission on Country Life, with 
a special message. The Commission’s 
inquiry, he says, points to the need of ef- 
fective co-operation among farmers, of 
new schools to prepare pupils for coun- 
try life, of good roads, of a parcels post, 














and of better sanitation in farmers’ 
homes. It is reported that Judge Taft 


has chosen for Secretary of War Jacob 
M. Dickinson, of Tennessee, a native of 
Mississippi, who served in the Confeder- 
ate army and is now general counsel for 
the Illinois Central Railroad Company. 
Mr. Dickinson is an anti-Bryan Demo- 
crat, who voted for Judge Taft. He was 
Assistant Attorney-General twelve years 
ago, and in 1901 was counsel for the 
United States in the Alaska Boundary 


case. 
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Settlement of Disputes 3 > ve" 
sites Venesniin was reached, on 
the 12th, for a 


settlement of all the pending controver- 
sies between the United States and Vene- 
zuela. For some days there had been 
danger that the negotiations would: be 
unsuccessful, owing to differences con- 
cerning the claim of the New York and 
sermudez Asphalt Company, Venezuela 
insisting that her right to punish a cor- 
poration guilty of treason should not be 
submitted to arbitration. The removal 
of this obstacle is regarded as a notable 
achievement on the part of Commission- 
er Buchanan. Arbitration in this,case is 
excluded. The company regains posses- 
sion of its property, will pay Venezuela 
$20,000 a year and will compromise the 
Government’s suit against it by a cash 
payment of $60,000. It will be recalled 
that a fine of $5,000,000 was imposed. 
Three claims—those of the Orinoco 
Steamship Company, the Orinoco Cor- 
poration and the United States and Vene- 
zuela Company—go to the Hague Tri- 
bunal for arbitration. The claim of A. F 
Jaurett, who was expelled from Vene- 
zuela by Castro, and who demanded $25,- 
ooo, will be settled by a payment of 


‘$5,000. The agreement has been ap- 


proved by the Venezuelan Cabinet, and 
Commissioner Buchanan sails for home 
this week. Minister Russell will soon 
return to Caracas. In his recent an- 
nual message, President Davila. of Hon- 
duras. asserted that Guatemala had in- 
cited the revolt against his authority in 
July last. He has now averted the re- 
sentment of Guatemala by making an 
apology. Honduras has forcibly ex- 
peiled from the country Lee Roy Cannon, 
a Virginian, who led a force of revolu- 
tionists in July last, was captured, and was 
afterward confined in prison. He prom- 
ises to return and to enter the country 
from Salvador at the head of another 
band of revolutionists. Owing to the 
protest of the United States Minister, 
President Zelaya, of Nicaragua, has re- 
leased forty prominent citizens of Gran- 
ada who paraded with an American flag 
in celebration of the election of Judge 
Taft and were imprisoned because Zelaya 
regarded their action as hostile to his 
Government. 
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Not-much was hoped for 
and somewhat was 
feared in the visit of the 
King of England to the Emperor of Ger- 
many, but the affair went off more 
smoothly and probably did more good 
than was expected. King Edward un- 
doubtedly made a good impression, and 
his plain-spoken and sincere expressions 
of good will and friendship did as much 
as such speeches can to remove the dis- 
trust which the present spasm of militar- 
ism in England has aroused in Germany. 
This is the first state visit which King 
Edward has made to Germany since his 
accession to the throne and is a return 
for the visit paid by Emperor William to 
England last year. The special train 
bringing King Edward and Queen Alex- 
andra from Calais arrived at the Lehrter 
railroad station on February oth and 
was met there by the Emperor, the 
Crown Prince and other princes, Chan- 
cellor von Bulow, Foreign Minister von 
Schon and other cabinet and court offi- 
cials. The Socialists had prepared a 
counter demonstration for the same hour 
as a protest against royalty and municipal 
inefficiency. Fifteen mass meetings were 
held in various parts of the city, and at 
their conclusion two processions of the 
unemployed were formed and attempted 
to make their way to the town hall and 
the palace at the same time that King 
Edward reached these points, but they 
were checked without much difficulty by 
the police. The four days’ visit was 
filled with the usual series of catls, din- 
ners, balls and opera performances, the 
only marked innovation being the visit 
of the King to the Rathaus, where he was 
received by Burgomaster Kirschner and 
several hundred distinguished citizens of 
Berlin. During these festivities confer- 
ences were being carried on between 
Chancellor von Bilow and Sir Charles 
Hardinge, Under Secretary of the For- 
eign Office, and between the Earl of 
Crewe, British Colonial Secretary, and 
Herr Dernburg, German Colonial Secre- 
tary, but none of the results of their de- 
liberations have been made public. 


King Edward’s 
Visit to Berlin 





But while their sovereign is making ami- 
cable speeches to the Germans, the Eng- 
lish people are getting daily more ex- 
cited over the possibility of an invasion 
of the island by the Germans under the 
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impulse of the patriotic play “An Eng- 
lishman’s Home.” Sentiment in favor 
of a strong volunteer force or even con- 
scription is being developed. The Brit- 
ish Cabinet has come to an agreement to 
construct six new “Dreadnoughts” in the 
place of four, as was first proposed. 
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A bill for the reform 
of the electoral law 
past the Swedish 
Diet on February 13th by a vote of 120 
to 98 in the first Chamber and 134 to 94 
in the second. It provides for propor- 
tional representation in Parliament, and 
all persons over twenty-four years of age 
are entitled to vote without discrimina- 
tion on account of sex. Women have 
now the complete suffrage in the three 
Scandinavian countries of Norway, 
Sweden and Finland, as well as the Brit- 
ish colonies of Australia and New Zea- 
land, and the American States of Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, Idaho and Utah. 
& 

The Turkish Ministry, | 
the first under the new 
constitution, has been 
overthrown by a parliamentary vote of 
lack of confidence in its head, the Grand 
Vizier Kiamil Pasha, by 198 to 8. The 
Chamber of Deputies directed the Presi- 
dent to request the Sultan to appoint in 
his place a Prime Minister possessing 
the confidence of the Chamber. This is 
an overwhelming victory for the Young 
Turks, who have always distrusted the 
Grand Vizier, altho he has been a life- 
long constitutionalist, because he was in 
favor of a moderate policy. Of late 
Kiamil Pasha has shown favor to the 
other and more conservative branch of 
the reform party, the Liberal Union, but 
judging from the vote this party is not 
yet strong enough to make any headway 
against the Committee of Union and 
Progress, as the Young Turkey partv is 
called. Kiamil Pasha suspected the com- 
mittee of conspiring to overthrow the 
Sultan and establish a military dictator- 
ship under Prince Yussef Izz-ed-Din, 
eldest son of the late Sultan. To prevent 
this the Grand Vizier dismist Ali Riza 
Pasha, Minister of War, and a member 
of the Young Turkey party, replacing 
him by Nazim Pasha, on whose loyalty 


Woman’s Suffrage 
in Sweden 


Turkish Cabinet 
Crisis 
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and firmness he thought he could rely. 
The Minister of Marine and Minister of 
Public Instruction were also dismist from 
the Cabinet by the Grand Vizier, their 
places being filled by Hussein Pasha and 
Zia Pasha. This created an uproar in 
the Chamber and the Grand Vizier and 
his appointees were denounced as reac- 
tionaries in the most violent language. 
Upon learning the vote of lack of con- 
fidence in his administration, Kiamil 
Pasha resigned as Grand Vizier and the 
Sultan charged Hilmi Pasha with the 
formation of a new Cabinet. In this the 
Ministers of Finance, Justice, Public 
Works and Commerce have been re- 
tained. Hilmi Pasha retains his port- 
folio as Minister of the Interior, while 
Ali Riza Pasha is reappointed Minister 
of War and also of Marine. The Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress has pub- 
licly repudiated any intentions to over- 
throw the Sultan and establish a dic- 
tatorship. The Grand Vizier Hilmi 
Pasha was formerly Inspector-General of 
Macedonia and is well fitted for the of- 
fice, but it is unfortunate to have a 
change of administration at a moment 
when the relations of Turkey to the Bal- 
kan States and the European Powers 
are so complicated. ‘The last act of the 
Government before going out of power 
was to accept in principle the proposal of 
Russia to settle the difficulty between 
Bulgaria and Turkey by releasing Tur- 
key from part of the indemnity on ac- 
count of the war of 1876 and accepting 
as a substitute the obligation owed by 
Bulgaria to Turkey on account of the 
seizure of the Orient Railway. 
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The Treaty of 
Portsmouth left 
unsettled the most 
important question involved in the war, 
that is, what nation should have the op- 
portunity of developing or exploiting the 
province of Manchuria. China’s sov- 
ereignty over that region remains nom- 
inally unimpaired,in fact reaffirmed by all 
the treaties, but Russia retains the upper 
half of the Manchurian railroad, and is 
levying taxes on the Chinese of Harbin 
as tho she had full territorial rights; 
Japan succeeds to all of Russia’s priv- 
ileges in the southern part and has ac- 


Manchurian Railroads 
and Telegraphs 
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quired some others of her own; English 
capital is seeking to enter the field with 
a rival railroad enterprise; and America 
demands “an open door.” The Chinese 
Foreign Office and the Japanese Minister 
at Pekin have long been engaged in 
negotiations over the two main ques- 
tions involved, the construction of tele- 
graph and railroad lines of Manchuria, — 
and the first of these has been settled by 
a treaty now signed and ratified. Ac- 
cording to the Pekin correspondent of the 
London Times *the convention contains 
eight articles and stipulates that the 
cable shall be of two sections, the Man- 
churia end being worked by Japan and 
the Chi-fu end by China, the connection 
being a point 7$ miles from Chi-fu. 
Japan undertakes under reserve of the 
most-favored-nation treatment not to 
land submarine cables or construct tele- 
graph or telephone land lines or establish 
any kind of wireless telegraphy in China 
outside her leased or railway territories 
without first obtaining the consent of the 
Chinese Government. Japan also under- 
takes on the payment of 50,000 yen 
(about $25,000) immediately to hand 
over to China all Japanese telegraph 
lines in Manchuria outside her railway 
territory. Further, Japan will not extend 
her present telephone system in Man- 
churia without first obtaining the con- 
sent of the Chinese Government. China 
undertakes to place special telegraph 
wires between the treaty ports, An-tung, 
Niu-chwang, Liau-yang, Mukden, Tie- 
ling, Kwang-cheng-tsze, and the railway 
territory at the exclusive disposal of th» 
Japanese Government for a period of fif- 
teen years, the telegraph service on such 
wires to be worked by Japanese clerks in 
the employ of the Japanese Government 
from the Chinese telegraph buildings, but 
only used for the exchange of telegrams 
from or to places under the direct con- 
trol of the Japanese telegraph system. 
Japan also undertakes to pay China a 
small annual royalty on all messages for- 
warded over the Japanese Manchurian 
telegraph lines. The supplementary 
agreement provides for the use of the 
Gregorian calendar and the English lan- 
guage in all communications. The 
other question, that of the railroad, is 
still under consideration. An English 
company acquired the franchise for the 
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extension of the Chinese line from Hsin- 
min-tun northward to Fa-ku-men, but 
this was opposed by the Japanese on the 
ground that it was a violation of the 
treaty of 1905, in which China bound 
herself not to construct any main line in 
the neighborhood of or parallel to the 
South Manchurian railroad or any 
branch line prejudicial to its interests. 
The proposed line undeniably parallels 
the South Manchurian, which is owned 
by the Japanese, but it is a considerable 
distance away from it and taps an unde- 
veloped region of great fertility. China, 
therefore, contends that the position of 
Japan is a violation of her pledge at 
Portsmouth, “not to obstruct any general 
measures China may take for develop- 
ment of commerce and industry in Man- 
churia.” The request of the Chinese 
Government, made June 6th, that Japan 
give a clear definition of what was under- 
stood by the words of the treaty “in the 
neighborhood of or parallel to that rail- 
road,” has remained unanswered. At 


first the. British Government agreed with 
the contention of Japan and refused to 
support the English capitalists who ac- 
quired the concession, but lately there are 


indications of a change of attitude and 
Japan may be disposed to arrange a com- 
promise on the railroad as on the tele- 
graph question——The president of the 
Board of Communications, Chen Pi, and 
three under secretaries have been dismist 
in disgrace. The charges of corruption 
and inefficiency brought against them 
are probably true, but the summary re- 
movals of the most prominent officials of 
the former reign do not give confidence 
in the stability of the present Govern- 
ment. 


& 


The Moroccan difficulty, 


Foreign Notes which has for four years 


been a point of conten-. 


tion between _France and Germany and 
has more than once seemed likely to in- 
volve Europe in war, is reported to have 
been completely settled by agreement be- 
tween these two Powers. The proposals 
of Foreign Minister von Schon are en- 
tirely acceptable to France. The con- 
vention which has been meeting in Cape 
Town to draft a plan for the federation 
of Cape Colony, Natal, Transvaal, 
Orange River Colony and Rhodesia has 
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completed its labors and adjourned. The 
delegates to the convention take back 
with them copies of the proposed consti- 
tution in Dutch and English, and on 
March 30th the various parliaments will 
meet to discuss the plan. Any amend- 
ments suggested will be referred back to 
the convention for final decision some 
time in May, when the premiers will ap- 
point a delegation to carry the proposed 
bill to England. The point that caused 
the greatest conflict of interests and 
opinion was the location of the capital 
of the future federation. The conven- 
tion adopted a compromise on this ques- 
tion, which gives something to each of 
the three colonies whose claims were 
most urgent. Pretoria in the. Transvaal 
is to be the administrative capital, while 
the Federal Parliament is to meet at Cape 
Town and the Court of Appeals is to be 
located in Bloemfontein, in the Orange 
River Colony. The dominion actually 
ruled over by the Shah of Persia is be- 
coming limited to Teheran and its imme- 
diate vicinity. Tabriz is in the hands of 
the revolutionists, and at Ispahan the 
Shah’s government has been displaced 
and Samsam-es-Sultaneh, head of the 
Bakhtiari tribe, is ruling the city and 
country ‘quite independently, tho pro- 
fessing loyalty to the Shah. His admin- 
istration of the city is said to be orderly 
and efficient. The legations at Teheran 
have been notified by the Nationalist 
clubs that no foreign loans or concessions 
can be recognized unless approved by the 
parliament. In the Court of Alipur, a 
suburb of Calcutta, a youthful Bengali 
shot and killed Ashutosh Biswas, who 
acted as public prosecutor in the recent 
trial of the Hindu anarchists charged 
with conspiracy against the government. 
A bomb was thrown at a railroad sta- 
tion, near Barrackpur, with the intention 
probably of assassinating Lord Minto, 
Viceroy of India, but the explosion did- 
no harm. The convention of the 
United Irish League at Dublin past a 
resolution in favor of making Gaelic a 
compulsory subject for matriculation in 
the new national university at Dublin. A 
proposal to extend parliamentary fran- 
chise to women in Ireland on the same 
terms as the men was defeated by a large 
majority. John Edward Redmond was 
unanimously re-elected chairman of the 
Irish Parliament party. 
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Hisakata no 
Sora ni haretaru 
Fuji no ne no 
Takaki wo hito no 
Kokoro to mo Gana! 


Fuji’s clear-cut peak 


Stands proudly soaring ’gainst the cloudless sky: 
Would that the man’s heart 0 


Soared just as high as that. 
war ww Matsurigoto 

NS ; Idete kikinu to 
. Omoishi wa 











Yume narikeri na, 
Niwatori no naku. 


Methought I sat before my Council Board, 
Engrossed in pressing business of the state. . 
’Twas but a dream; for presently the Cock* 
Crowed, and I woke to Life’s Realities. 


Aiis hakaru 
Utsuwa no maye ni [ 
Arinagara, x 


Tayumi gachi nari, 
Hito no kokoro wa! 





*4 Poor human heart! so weak that e’en the Clock; 
Nf With tireless tick meas’ring the steady hours, 
Shames it not into unwearying energy. 


Fuki susabu 
Kaze no mani-mani 
Sasowarete 
lye no uchi made 
Tsumoru yuki kana. 


Bleak blow the Winter’s blasts ; the whistling flakes 


Drift at the wind’s behest ; and, swept against 
Windows and doors, make bold to invade my house. 


“In the Japanese cycle, this year is the year of the Cock. 
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BY HER MAJESTY HARUKO, EMPRESS 


Tsutae koshi 
Fumi arite koso, 
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‘Only to have been born in such a reign 
When the Imperial Mercy is so wide, 
Pervading all the land, is joy enough. 


4 When we fear 
To slip or err, we wisely take good heed 
And e’en the smallest deed do heedfully. 














Shirare kere 


Totsu mi-oya no 
Kami no mi-idzu wo. 


ad_we not had our books, 
An heirloom of the Ages, writ of yore, } 
In which we read the ancient comings-forth 
Of our god-ancestors [and learn that we,|| 
Their offspring, must be godlike in our lives]. 


Kaku bakari 
Megumi amaneki 
O mi yo ni 


Umare au koso, 1 
Ureshi kari kere. 








Ayamatan 
Koto wo omoeba, 
Karisome no 
Koto ni mo mono wa 
Tsutsushimaretsutsu. 
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The Mikado a Poet 





BY YONE NAGUCHI 


[The poems by the Emperor and Empress of Japan, which we publish on preceding 
pages, were furnished by Baron Takasaki, the “Japanese Poet Laureate,” for THe Inpe- 
PENDENT and have been translated by Mr. Arthur Lloyd, who had already publisht a volume 
of translations of Imperial poems. The following article on the “Mikado a Poet” is writ- 
ten by one who, since he left the United States three years ago, has been giving lec- 
tures on English literature at Keio College, Tokyo. Mr. Naguchi says it 1s based on a 
conversation with Baron Takasaki and a book called “Kinio Heika Go—Buntoku Roku.” 


We print the article without change.—Ebiror. | 


HE Mikado, it is said, quite often 
FE recalls, not without a reasonable 
pride, the uncomfortable situation 
in which he was placed in his boyhood 
days, when his father, Komei Tenno— 
the very person who sowed the seed for 
the present glory of this Meiji era—gave 
him five or six subjects of uta poems as 
a daily task. His early training already 
foreshadowed the man of heart, as well 
as the man of strength, which he proved 
afterward. Komei Tenno’s foresight in 
giving him, on the one side, a Spartan 
sort of education, was perfectly realized 
when the Mikado’s strength alone was 
able to overcome the difficulties of the 
national affairs of the past forty years; 
and it is a blessing to have him sitting 
on the throne not only as a soldier, but 
as a poet. We pray with banzai that his 
life of sword and heart—I do not say 
merely pen—will be “eight thousand 
years,” as in the national hymn. 

After a thought or two, we find that 
the Japanese Emperors, to begin with 
Jimmu Tenno, the founder of the Jap- 
anese Empire in 660 B.-C., have been 
poets ; they have governed the state with 
poetry and heart. The imperial palace, 
wherever it might be, was always the 
center of culture and art. I am not ready 
now to speak, without making a mistake, 
of the true merit of the uta or thirty-one 
syllable poem ; and I may be one perhaps 
who does not value it so highly. But I 
say that in Japan—or old Japan, at least 
—it was the only golden road which led 
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straight to the divine castle of the Muses, 
and, in fact, many Japanese poets ar- 
rived there triumphantly. And I am 
sure that it is its virtue to give you a 
fresher meaning of life, just as any 
other form of poetry, and that you will 
learn thru it to find a new beauty in any 
common sort of things and affairs. We 
might say that even your snore and your 
cough will be your uta poem; | am 
rather suspicious, to say the truth, of 
the uta poet’s discrimination. There is 
much to say, of course, on this ufa as a 
mere form of art. But I have another 
reason for speaking of the Mikado as a 
uta poet. 

Uta writing to the Mikado is not a 
work of art at all, but a sacred rite in its 
best meaning, like a sutra recital in the 
Buddhist temple or a norito chant in the 
Shinto shrine; it is not the idle work of 
a poetical fancy, by any means, but the 
very outcry of his truest heart.. He has 
left the mechanism far behind, entering 
into the true realm of poetry or uta 
poetry, “by which, without an effort,” as 
Kino Tsurayuki, the uta poet of the 
tenth century, remarkt in his famous 
preface to the Kokinshin anthology, 
“heaven and earth are moved, and gods 
and demons invisible to our eyes are 
touched with sympathy.” Therefore his 
utas are not a forced work, and they flow 
from his heart as a river out of the 
mountain’s breast. It is said that it is 
not unusual for him to write forty or 
fifty ufas in one day. He has been found 
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quite often, I am told, jotting them down 
on a piece of paper or in his note book, 
amid his reading of the state papers or 
listening to a minister’s appeal in- his 
Gakumonjo room. His training since 
his eighth year, when his father first 
made him write uta, should count for a 
great deal; but only his being a born 
poet—boundless in his poetical heart— 
made it easy for him to command poetry 
on his finger tip. We have a thousand 
uta poets, but very few true poets. We 
had many Emperors before the present 
Mikado who have left able utas; but the 
Mikado in fact, has no competitor what- 
ever. We have, I dare say, many things 
of which we can be proud, without much 
pretension, and I believe that the Mikado 
among them is first and last. 

I am sure that his “thirty-one sylla- 
bles,” which were sent out occasionally 
from his Chiyoda palace during the late 
war, like a golden flash of a god’s speech, 
went straight to the nation’s heart; it is 
not too much at all to say that they 
moved far more deeply than his imperial 
edicts which, are formal and cold. How 
they, tho they were only thirty-one sylla- 
bles, comforted our minds and again en- 
couraged us; the voice of love and true 
heart proved, after all, the mightiest of 
all. In reading his utas we were happy 
to know. that his joy and sorrow were 
ours, and decided-at once that we would 
try our very best to please his august 
heart and be ready to die for the nation’s 
glory. We have many stories illus- 
trating the impression his utas made 
upon our minds in the war time. There 
was an old farmer in a certain province 
who had sent off his only son to the 
Manchurian battlefield; he was extreme- 
ly unhappy to lose his boy, on whose 
shoulders, however slender they were, 
he depended as if he were his “house- 
pillar.” And he gradually yielded him- 
self to the fatal despair ; tho he had some 
pieces of land, he suddenly stopt taking 
care of them, and left them free to the 
wanton hands of wild grasses. And he 
would not listen to his neighbors’ words 
of reasoning that it was his duty to keep 
his land rich and trim, and that it was 
nothing but another expression of patri- 
otism, and that people, rich and poor, 
old and young, had to do what they 
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ought to do, especially in the time of the 


nation’s life and death struggle. One 
day this old man happened to read one 
of the Mikado’s poems in the paper: 


Kora wa mina 
Ikusa no niwa ni 
Idehatete 

Okina ya hitori 
Yamada moruran. 


“I suppose all sons to the front are gone, 
To do their duty all under arms, 

And their old sire at home alone 

Guards and watches their lonely farms.” 


(Translated by Baron Suyematsu.) 


“The sons all, ere this fall, 

At the country’s call 

To the front are gone, 

Leaving farm and field and all 

In the hands of the aged sires alone.” 


(Translated by Dr. Wadagaki.) 


“They‘re at the front 
Our brave young men, and now the middle- 


age 
Are shouldering their arms, and in the fields 
Old men are gathering the abundant rice, 
Low bending o’er the sheaves. All ages vie 
In cheerful self-devotion to the Land.” 


(Translated or versified somewhat freely by A. Lloyd.) 


And he wept on coming to knowledge 
of the Mikado’s sympathy with a rustic 
household and of his infinite tenderness ; 
and he thoroly repented his former un- 
timely foolishness. And it is said that 
he changed his kimono to look proper, 
and sat with his face toward the sky 
where he thought the Mikado’s palace 
might be, and bowed several times. And 
he ran to the chief of the village, and 
promised him that he would do his best, 
tho he was already old, and be worthy of 
being a Japanese, as far as in his power 
lay. 

It was soon after the imperial court 
was transferred to Tokyo (in 1869) 
from Tokyo, that western capital of tem- 
ples and silence, that Onuta Kakari, or 
“the Honorable Poetry Office,” was cre- 
ated in the imperial Household Depart- 
ment ; it is the predecessor of the present 
Poetry Office, where Baron Takasaki, 
with his venerable white hair and youth- 
ful beam of eye, sits as its chief. The 
chief of the Onuta Kakari in those days 
was Suyetomo Sanjonishi, a court noble, 
known as an uta poet of the modern 
times; the other members of the office 
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were Tomonori Hatta, Bisei Fukuba and 
others. And also among the attendants 
in the imperial palace, or “Juju,” were 
many uta poets like Horikawa, Tomino 
Koji, Nishi-yotsutsuji and others; there 
was never another time like those days 
when the palace gathered so many lite- 
rary stars. It was the seventh of Meiji 
when Baron Takasaki, the vice-counsel- 
lor of the Sain Office in those days, re- 
turned from a European journey and 
was appointed Chief of the Attendants 
in the Imperial Palace or “Jiju Bancho,” 
when his Sain Office was abolisht. 
However, he was not called to the palace 
as an uta poet at that time. The procla- 
mation of the Emperor’s northern tour 
was presently sent out, and the people 
who were to journey with the imperial 
train were appointed. But the nation 
was not rich, as today, and the allowance 
for Gojanko, or Honorable Tour, was 
small, so that the Mikado could not take 
Mr. Sanjonishi, the chief of the Poetry 
Office, with him. But as it was feared 
that the northern people—the Ou prov- 
inces were quite classical in Japanese 
literature—might present their utas to 
the Emperor it was thought best to take 
somebody who might know something 
of uta poetry, and Baron Takasaki was 
askt to represent temporarily the Poetry 
Office during the tour, in addition to his 
work as Jiju Bancho. Thus it was acci- 
dent that the present “poet laureate” be- 
gan to see the Mikado thru the channel 
of poetry. 

As was expected, the tide of welcome 
utas presented by the people from the 
hight of joy at this uncommon occasion 
of seeing the Emperor, the real son of 
God in their understanding, with their 
living eyes, flooded in. The Emperor on 
his part was much pleased at meeting 
such a reception, as, in fact, he was not 
without anxiety how he might be re- 
ceived. For many hundred years the 
golden light of the Emperor’s blessing 
had not shone over the dense forest of 
their local sentiment, which only flowed 
toward their own lords; altho it was a 
temporary misunderstanding, they did 
not mind even throwing their hostile 
arrows against the Mikado’s chrysan- 
themum badge when feudalism began to 
totter. There was more than one reason 
for the Mikado’s uneasiness of mind, as 


his northern tour occurred only a few 
years after the grand restoration or the 
Mikado’s coronation. And it appeared all 
the people found out that they had been 
hitherto worshipping a deceiving god, 
who was obliged to run away like a false 
light before the morning sun, and they 
knelt before the Mikado and wept. And 
they tried their best to reveal their own 
hearts and souls thru the golden medium 
of utas. Since many of them were 
afraid that their utas might not be read 
by the Mikado, Baron Takasaki said, 
they devised a new plan; some utas were 
found under the table cover in the Mika- 
do’s stopping house, and some were 
tucked in the crack of a door in the cor- 
ridor, and some were written improperly 
on a leaf of a writing tablet. The Mika- 
do read them carefully and was much 
imprest. I am sure it was at this time 
the true power of the uta was revealed 
to him, and he came to think that it was 
only thru “thirty-one syllables” that the 
beauty of the inner heart could be per- 
fectly communicated. I dare say that 
he determined in his own heart at this 
time that he would become a true poet, 
and govern the country with a poet’s 
heart, as did his forefathers. But he was 
still young in age then; doubtless as a 
poet he was immature, and if I may be 
permitted to say it, he was far from 
grasping the true conception of-it as he 
grew to realize it in later years. 

It was soon after his northern tour 
that he again left his Tokyo palace for 
the province of Yamato, there to worship 
the “honorable tomb” of Jimmu Tenno, 
the conqueror and first Emperor, at 
Kashiwabara. It was perfectly proper 
for him to make a journey:to please the 
spirit of the first Emperor, as his Land 
of the-Rising Sun, which he establisht in 
667 B. C., had returned again into his 
hand after many centuries, when the 
boorish feudal lords pusht the Emperor 
back to his nominal throne behind the 
screens of the Kyoto palace. When he 
had ended his tomb-worshipping, the 
Saigo rebellion, or the Meiji Tenth War, 
as it is generally called, broke out, and 
the Mikado stopt in Kyoto without re- 
turning to Tokyo from the Yamato prov- 
ince, where he made his headquarters to 
direct his armies. But the rebellion sub- 
sided early the next year, and he took 
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the sea route back to his Tokyo palace. 
It was the hottest weather in the 
month of June when the Mikado and his 
suite crost the Yenshu Nada or Totomi 
Sea; everybody on the ship felt quite 
sick under the gushing sweat. The Mi- 
kado, who kept up with his usual dignity 
and composure, could not help feeling 
cheerless and slow, and he called Baron 
Takasaki, who was with him as Jiju 
Bancho, right into his presence. (By 
the way, the Baron was connected with 
the Poetry Office in one way or another 
at that time.) And he let him read his 
three utas and choose the best among 
them as a poetical critic. The Baron 
thought the one which sang of Fuji 
Yama, whose divine cone could be seen 
from the sea, the best of all; but the 
Mikado was not pleased with his judg- 
ment. The uta which the Baron selected 
was written without any difficulty, and 
the Emperor thought that the others 
were better, since, in fact, he had tried 
his utmost over their poetical scheme. 
When he askt the Baron about the 
nature of his decision, and the Baron 
duly replied, the Mikado sighed deeply 


and exclaimed : “There’s nothing so diffi- - 


cult as uta writing.” “Is it so difficult, 
your Majesty?” the Baron said. He had 
no idea, when he said it, to invite the 
Mikado’s great displeasure; but a mo- 
ment later he found out that he was 
facing the most embarrassing and sad- 
= situation that ever he happened to 
e in. 

The Mikado’s face was seen slightly 
changed, as, doubtless, his dignity was 
impaired by the Baron’s words, and his 
voice was hard when he said: “I under- 
stand the reverse. You can claim the 
name of poet, I am told, if even one real 
uta be credited to you; and it is said that 
it is too much to expect to have two real 
ones in one’s life. It is poetry which is 
deep, tho it may look shallow; it is more 
difficult than it appears. However, you 
said that it was easy. I presume that 
you must be a great poet; now, I will 
give you a subject or two to write your 
uta on. Be ready.” And the Mikado 
pusht a susuri-bako, or writing-box, be- 
fore the Baron, who was bending his 
head. The latter said that he had not 
expected to be placed in such a difficulty, 
while he was suffering enough ‘already 


from the terrible shaking of the sea 
under the most oppressive heat. And he 
said further, when he was sternly com- 
manded by the Emperor again, that it 
was not the Mikado’s way of benevo- 
lence at all, for which he was distin- 
guisht. “Are you fooling me with mere 
language?” The Mikado was excited. 
The Baron said in a low voice that he 
had no learning or accomplishment to be 
proud of, as he was only a rustic sort of 
samurai irom Satsuma, as he had said 
before, but he never had fooled anybody 
in his life. “Fool your Majesty? Never! 
Never! I will not leave the spot even 
for death till such a thought of your 
Majesty shall be cleared off,” he ex- 
claimed. The Mikado began slowly to 
be imprest by the Baron’s honesty and 
patriotism, as he was noted for those 
qualities since the first day he knew him; 
and suddenly he softened his face and 
voice, and said: “Tell me why you said 
that uta was not a difficult thing at all.” 

The Baron proceeded: “Ki no Tsura- 
yuki, of the Heian period (800-1186), a 
real uta poet second only to Hitomaro, 
of the eighth century, who might be 
compared to Confucius or Buddha in his 
own line of poetry, remarkt in his pref- 
ace to the Kokinshu anthology : 


“The poetry of Yamato (Japan) has the hu- 
man heart for its seed, and grows therefrom 
into the manifold forms of speech. Men are 
full of various activities, among which poetry 
is that which consists in expressing the thought 
of their hearts by metaphors taken from what 
they see or hear. Listening to the nightingale 
singing among the flowers or to the cry of the 
frog who dwells in the water, we recognize the 
truth that of all living things there is not one 
which does not utter song. It is poetry by 
which, without an effort, heaven and earth are 
moved, and gods and demons invisible to our 
eyes are touched with sympathy. By poetry 
the converse of lovers is made gentler; and 
the hearts of fierce warriors soothed. Uta or 
poetry is nothing but the human heart; poetry 
is born with man, the Japanese uta with the 
Japanese and Japan. There is nothing more 
absurd than to try to learn how to write 
poetry; we have only to make our own soul 
nobler and truer, and that is poetry. To give 
a voice it seems to me is a secondary sort of 
thing; and if we have our own voice, we 
should sing it simple and true as a bird or the 
wind. Simplicity is first and last in poetry; 
and the simple uta is like a chant in the Bud- 
dha temple; by’ virtue of its recital we ap- 
proach Light and Beauty. To write uta is 
nothing but the culture of our own minds; and 
we have to return to the original human nature 
where simplicity is grandeur. We have a hu- 
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man heart; there we have uta poetry. And 
that is the only reason why I said that uta 1s 
not a difficult thing at all, your Majesty.” 
The Mikado quite beamed with delight 
over this fresh talk on poetry as, hitherto, 
he had thought himself to be missing 
somehow the main track of uta; indeed, 
the Baron’s language meant for him a 
poetical salvation and light. And when 
he askt the Baron why he objected to 
write his uta when he commanded him 
to do so, the Baron said: “Poetry is not 
an art, as I said; I protest against its 
becoming artificial. I cannot write uta 
when the spirit is not glad to move; 
poetry is not to be made, but sung. And 
that was why I objected even to your 
Majesty’s august command. This seems 
to me to be the age of decadence, when 
there is so much talk on poetry, but no 
real poetry. The people who are clever, 
even wonderful, to talk on uta are those 
quite often who cannot be true poets. I 
am afraid that modern Japan is growing 
bright in the discussion of poetry; and I 
begin to doubt the truth and faith in her 
heart. Again I say that poetry is noth- 
ing but the true heart. Tsurayuki said, 
in his Kokinshu preface: ‘In the present 
day love has seduced men’s hearts into 
a fondness for ornament. Hence noth- 
ing is produced but frivolous poetry, 
without depth of feeling. In the houses 
of those given to a life of gallantry, po- 
etry is like a tree buried in the ground 
and unknown to men; while with more 
serious people it is regarded as a flow- 
ering suzuki which will never bear ears 
of grain.” I wonder where is the present 
Tsurayuki? There is no other person 
we need more than he. Kagawa Kageki, 
of the modern age, who well understood 
the true conception of Tsurayuki, has 
written much upon the uta humanity. It 
is a human voice, but not the speech of 
art; and therefore we value it highly.” 
Then the Mikado read to the Baron 
some half a hundred utas which were 
already shown to Sanjonishi, or Reizei, 
or some such court poet; and he was 
again delighted in listening to the Bar- 
on’s offhand criticism. There was no 
word to express the Baron’s joy when 
the situation, which lookt extremely sad, 
turned happy finally; in his inner heart 
he felt quite proud thinking that he could 
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succeed somehow to illuminate the Mi- 
kado in one or two things. And when 
the ship reached Yokohama Bay, the 
Mikado and the Baron were splendid 
friends. 

The Baron was called to the palace al- 
most every day by the Emperor after 
that, who askt him one thing or another, 
and read him his new utas; and the 
Baron was obliged soon to accept the 
Mikado’s proposal for him to become 
the chief of the Poetry Office or poet 
laureate of Japan, altho he at first tried 
to decline the honor. And he is sitting on 
that chair now some twenty years; and 
I am told by the Baron himself that he 
has seen some sixty or seventy thousands 
of the Mikado’s uta poems since the 
tenth of Meiji. That means that he has 
written some two or three thousand 
utas every year; I am sure that there is 
no other Emperor who wrote so many 
poems in all Japanese history, nor in the 
world. I believe that he will be remem- 
bered in the future as a poet as well- as 
a mighty Emperor, of this Meiji era, 
which is a renaissance of Old Japan and 
also the beginning of New Japan. How- 
ever, he wrote only two or three hundred 
utas in the twenty-third year, the Baron 
said, when his imperial mind was occu- 
pied busily with the matter of the con- 
stitution and the issue of the proclama- 
tion for the National Assembly in that 
year ; it is clear that his being a poet does 
not mean that he neglects his state af- 
fairs, which, in fact, are first always in 
his mind. 

A year or two ago the Mikado was 
pleased to confer a posthumous rank of 
merit on the spirit of Ki no Tsurayuki, 
who spoke to him thru the mouth of 
Baron Takasaki on the Totomi ‘Sea al- 
most twenty years ago, and greatly en- 
lightened his mind on the spot. Tsura- 
yuki attempted to bring back the uta po- 
etry to its original function from the de- 
generacy whose wings were widely 
spread at his time. And the Mikado en- 
tered into the true kingdom of uta from 
the two-hours discussion with the Baron. 
Tsurayuki must be happy to be officially 
recognized after waiting one thousand 
years. 


Toxyo, JAPAN, 




















The Tale 


of Trinity 


BY JOHN P. PETERS, D.D. 


[Dr. Peters is rector of St. Michael’s Protestant Episcopal Church in this city, as 


were his father and grandfather before him. 


This church appeals very successfully to 


others besides the wealthy. Dr. Peters has written a history of the Episcopal Church in 
the city and is as well informed as any man on the subject here treated. To the general 
public he is chiefly known as a Biblical and Oriental scholar, and as one who has given 
much attention to the betterment of civic affairs. Trinity is the wealthiest church in the 


United States.—Eprror.] 


N 1697 the English Crown, in pursu- 
ance of its policy, inaugurated after 
the overthrow of James II., of com- 

bating French and Roman Catholic in- 
fluence in the colonies, granted a site at 
the head of Wall street for a parish 
church, for “the use and behalf of the 
inhabitants from fime to time inhabiting 
and to inhabit within our said city of 
New York, in communion of our said 
Protestant Church of England, as now 
establisht by our laws.” By the act of 
incorporation in the same year the cor- 
poration of this church was to consist of 
“the rector and inhabitants of our said 
city of New York, in communion of our 
Protestant Church of England, as now 
establisht by our laws.” It was further 
provided that this:should be the “sole 
and only parish church in the city of 
New York.” This corporation was con- 
firmed by the Colonial Legislature in 
1704, with the addition of the words: 
“and their successors.” To the parish 
thus incorporated was granted, in 1705, 
at a nominal rental, the King’s Farm, 
which constitutes the great bulk of Trin- 
ity’s present real estate holdings. The 
title of this property was changed from 
nominal lease-hold to actual fee-simple 
somewhere toward the close of that cen- 
tury, and the former King’s Farm was 
recognized as the absolute property of 
the corporation when, in 1784, after the 
Revolution, the State Legislature con- 
firmed it in the powers and privileges 
granted in 1697 and 1704. In 1788 the 
name of the corporation was changed, 
by the substitution of the words “Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the State of 
New York” for “Protestant Church of 
England,” etc. 

At this time the corporation possessed 
three churches, Trinity, the parish 
church proper, at the head of Wall street, 
St. George’s Chapel, on Beekman street, 


and St. Paul’s, on Vesey street. With 
the growth of the city more churches 
became necessary. In 1793 a separate 
and rival congregation, Christ Church, 
was created. but refused admission to 
convention, because Trinity was, by law, 
the “sole and only parish” in the city of 
New York. But the example of this sep- 
arate church had its effect, and in 1802 
St. Mark’s in the Bowery, erected by 
Trinity, with the original intention of 
making it a chapel, like St. George’s, was 
set apart at the desire of those who were 
to worship there, as a separate church, 
and twenty-five lots of land deeded to it 
as an endowment. At the same time 
Christ Church was admitted to Conven- 
tion and Trinity ceased to be in fact the 
“sole and only parish” in New York City. 
(Following the example of St. Mark’s, 
St. George’s was converted from a 
chapel into an independent church, with 
an endowment of thirty-three lots of 
the common land, in 1811.) The cor- 
poration now entered on a policy of 
church extension, and in the next few 
years a number of churches were erect- 
ed by it and in some cases endowed 
with gifts of land, on the theory appar- 
ently that the property held by it be- 
longed, as according to the deed of 
grant, to the inhabitants of New York 
in communion with the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and that each new church 
establisht should, therefore, have a 
share in that grant, among the churches 
so establisht being St. Stephen’s, Grace, 
St. Michael’s and St. James. At the same 
time Trinity. built one new chapel, St. 
John’s. Varick street, in 1807, for its 
own congregation, which was com- 
mencing to move northward. 

But Trinity did not confine its grants 
of land to churches, nor to the limits of 
New York City. Now, as previously, it 
interpreted the purposes of the grant and 
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its powers under it, in a general and 
elastic spirit, endowing and assisting 
churches in Long Island, Westchester, 
and elsewhere, as well as educational in- 
It even granted three lots to 
a Presbyterian Church and among its 
other gifts are recorded grants of land 
for a ferry and a couple of markets. 

It ought to be said that at this time 
and for a considerable period thereafter 
the rector of Trinity Church was also 
bishop of the diocese of New York, and 
that Trinity practically bore the expenses 
of Episcopal maintenance, and in fact 
constituted the center and governing 
body of the Church at large in the dio- 
cese of New York. Because of this re- 
lation to the diocese it became, also, an 
efficient factor in the development of the 
Church under the aggressive leadership 
of Bishop Hobart in the central and west- 
ern part of the State. 

In 1811 and 1812 some members of St. 
Stephen’s Church undertook to vote in 
the annual election by the corporators of 
the wardens and vestrymen of Trinity 
Church, and their votes being refused, 
there was much dissension and some dan- 
ger of civil process. This attempt raised, 
also, the question of the legality of the 
grants made by the corporation to the 
separate parishes of St. Mark’s, St. 
George’s, St. Stephen’s and the rest. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1813, application was made 
to the Legislature to change the charter 
to meet existing conditions. The sep- 
arate incorporated churches, which had 
already received their share of the gen- 
eral common land, did not oppose this 
action and St. Mark’s officially supported 
it, for indeed some such change seemed 
necessary in order to give it an unques- 
tioned title to its holdings. Individual 
members of the Episcopal Church did, 
however, protest against the change. The 
act was finally past by both houses of 
the Legislature by substantial majorities 
and went to the Council of Revision on 
questions of constitutionality raised by 
the Chancellor, where the vote was tied. 
The act finally became law without the 
governor’s signature, he having voted 
against the bill in council. Among the 
members of the council voting in favor 
of the bill was Judge afterwards Chan- 
cellor Kent, who later put himself on 
record against its constitutionality, say- 


ing that he had voted for it on incorrect 
information as to facts. 

By this act, past January 25th, 1814, 
the name of the corporation was changed 
to read “the rector, church wardens and 
vestrymen of Trinity Church in the city 
of New York,” and the corporators, or 
those entitled to vote in the annual elec- 
tions for wardens and vestrymen, were 
declared to be “all male persons of full 
age who for the space of one year pre- 
ceding any election shall have been mem- 
bers of the congregation of Trinity 
Church aforesaid, or of any of the 
chapels belonging to the same, and who 
shall hold, occupy or enjoy a pew or seat 
in Trinity Church or in any of the said 
chapels or have partaken of the holy 
communion therein within the said year.” 
By this act Trinity ceased, by law as in 
fact, to be the “sole and only parish 
church” in New York. The _ separate 
corporations already created were con- 
firmed in their legal existence and it was 
provided that “when and as often as it 
shall seem expedient to the said rector, 
church wardens and vestrymen in the 
city of New York to divide the congre- 
gation or corporators belonging to the 
said corporation, it shall be lawful for 
them to do it.” 

[In the memorial advocating the pas- 
sage of this bill presented to the Council 
of Revision by Colonel Robert Troup, a 
vestryman of Trinity Church and the au- 
thorized agent of the church for that pur- 
pose, occur these words: “It is morally 
certain that the future increase of the 
population of the city will strongly rec- 
ommend to the corporation of Trinity 
Church the policy of dividing its cor- 
porators, and setting them off in separate 
churches, with suitable endowments, and 
to enable the vestry to do this in a mode 
free from all legal doubts . . . isa 
fifth object of the bill.” 

Further he says: 

“The bill, when past into a law, would 
have the happy consequence of enabling 
the Vestry of Trinity Church, from time 
to time, as society shall advance, to sepa- 
rate the churches, with the consent of 
their congregations, and to endow them 
with competent estates. No power can 
be more congenial than this to the spirit 
of our republican systems. The fre- 
quent exercise of the power, likewise, by 
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breaking down the estate of Trinity 
Church, would allay the fears of those 
honest republicans who look upon large 
estates as nurseries of sentiments hostile 
to liberty; and it would calm the minds 
of those enthusiastic devotees who be- 
lieve that religious societies, when pos- 
sessing wealth, seldom employ enough of 
it in the heavenly work of propagating 
the Gospel.” 

One of the grounds, therefore, for the 
change of its charter was to enable 
Trinity to divide its corporators, “the in- 
habitants of the city in communion with 
‘the Protestant Episcopal Church,” as 
need arose thru the increase of the popu- 
lation of the city, and to set off inde- 
pendent churches with a just share of en- 
dowment. The pursuit of this policy was 
an implied condition of: the new charter, 
and from its past history the Legislature 
had every reason to suppose that the cor- 
poration was, if possible, only too ready 
to alienate parcels of the original land 
grant for that purpose, and even for pur- 
poses outside of the actual intent of the 
grant. But the bill once past, Trinity 
began to reverse its policy and whereas, 
between 1748 and 1814, 299 lots were 
granted by it to churches and benevolent 
corporations, since that date only nine- 
teen have been granted. The period im- 
mediately succeeding the grant of the 
new charter was one of peculiar stagna- 
tion in the church life of New York. For 
some years no new churches were built. 
When church extension was resumed, we 
find .Trinity substituting gifts of money 
in place of the land endowments formerly 
given. Later, for gifts were substituted 
mortgages; and at last, in 1861, Trinity 
formally adopted the policy, as stated in 
its Year Book of 1877, of restricting its 
gifts and donations “to the parish proper, 
excepting in cases in which poor churches 
had become dependent on the corpora- 
tion, and could not hold their ground 
without its continued help.” Not only 
did Trinity thus pursue with increasing 
definiteness a policy of selfishness and 
accumulation in its treatment of its finan- 
cial trust, it also adopted the policy of re- 
fusing to divide its corporators, even at 
their own desire, rejecting in 1839 the re- 
quest of the pewholders of St. Paul’s 
Chapel for independence, and in 1909 the 
similar request of the pewholders of St. 
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John’s, in -striking contrust with its ac- 
tion toward St. Mark’s and St. George's 
before 1814. ha 

With the growth of the city the Trin- 
ity property increast enormously in value 
and soon a twofold hostility to Trinity 
corporation developed; one within the 
Church, on account of the party policy 
pursued or believed to be pursued by 
Trinity in the use of its grants and mort- 
gages for the support and strengthening 
of the High Church party and for the 
control of Convention, the other without 
the Church because of the republican dis- 
trust of great accumulations of wealth, 
especially in the hands of a religious cor- 
poration. In 1835 a memorial was ad- 
drest to the Legislature setting forth that 
under its original charter the income of 
Trinity was not to exceed the amount of 
£1,200 (equivalent to about $3,000 of 
the then currency), and that this limit 
had been greatly exceeded, so that by 
means of its wealth Trinity corporation 
had become a menace to religious liberty 
by exercising a preponderating influence, 
not only in the affairs of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this State, but in 
those of the United States, and praying 
that “the whole of said real estate, or so 
much thereof as creates the excess of 
revenue, beyond the amount limited, may 
be taken to and for the people of this 
State.” This memorial was referred to 
the commissioners of the land office, who 
reported against the memorialists. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in 
New York was, originally, the Church of 
the wealthy and well-to-do classes: All 
the original independent churches, as 
well as the chapels of Trinity, had been 
erected by or for this class of the com- 
munity. There was no place in the Church 
for clerks, mechanics, artisans, and the 
like, much less for the very poor. With 
the election of Bishop Onderdonk, in 
1830, the Church began to wake up to its 
obligations toward these classes of the 
community, who had increased greatly in 
numbers with the development of trade 
and commerce consequent especially on 
the construction of the Erie Canal, and in 
1831 the New York P. E. City Mission 
Society was established for the purpose 
of erecting free churches in various parts 
of the city for their use. All the churches 
contributed toward this work, Trinity 
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giving from $600 to $1,800 annually. But 
the change of population brought with it 
another change. The well-to-do classes 
began to move northward out of the bus- 
iness districts. Those were somewhat 
barbarous days, from the modern reli- 
gious point of view, and we find the ex- 
periences of Micah and the Danites of the 
Book of Judges repeated in New York. 
The well-to-do, as they moved up town, 
picked up their churches and their priests, 
treating both as their own personal prop- 
erty, and marched northward, as_ the 
Danites had done with Micah’s priests 
and Micah’s gods, leaving the unfortun- 
ate newcomers, too poor to provide for 
themselves, churchless and godless. Some 
of the churches salved their consciences 
by building chapels for the poor else- 
where, but these enterprises, combined 
with the new burdens of church erection 
and the like, consequent on their removal, 
interfered with their co-operation in the 
general work of the Church in New York 
represented by the City Mission Society. 

To its honor, be it said, that Trinity 
for a considerable period resisted the 
temptation to take part in this impious 
movement for the removal of churches 


from poorer districts to those more well 


to do. It continued and enlarged its 
work in the lower part of the city, tak- 
ing back the old St. George’s Chapel on 
Beekman street, when St. George’s 
Church moved to more fashionable quar- 
ters on Stuyvesant Square. But finally, 
under the pressure of some of its own 
well-to-do members, who had moved up- 
town, and wanted a more conveniently 
located church home gratis, Trinity itself 
joined the procession and built Trinity 
Chapel on Twenty-fifth street, and $230,- 
000, a very large sum for that time, was 
put into this building. To secure the 
money for the erection of this chapel 
without impairing its principal, Trinity 
felt it necessary to abandon the work 
among the poor. As a consequence the 
City Mission Society was dissolved, and 
one of its churches, St. Matthew’s, in a 
most needy part of the city, among Trin- 
ity’s own tenants, was sold under the 
hammer. Appeals for aid in other direc- 
tions were similarly disregarded. Zion 
Church, on Mott street, a most admirable 
center for a great mission work, in what 
was then becoming the most vicious and 
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most needy part of the whole city, was 
sold to the Roman Catholics, Trinity, to 
whom churchmen had turned for aid in 
the emergency, refusing aid. On the 
west side of the city a large and needy 
population was sweeping northward, ut- 
terly godless and uncared for. Dr. How- 
land, at the Holy Apostles, on Twenty- © 
eighth street, was trying, with very lim- 
ited means, to serve a part of this grow- 
ing population, and the rector of St. 
Michael’s, reaching down from above, 
had established St. Timothy’s Church, in 
Fifty-fourth street. Both these were very 
feeble stations. Dr. Howland addrest 
himself to Trinity for aid, offering to 
give $15,000 of his own means toward 
erecting a church for the great commu- 
nity growing up between these two fee- 
ble stations, if Trinity would give $10,- 
000, and his request did not even receive 
the courtesy of an answer. At the same 
time Trinity’s own chapel of St. George’s 
was closed and the site sold. Perhaps 
Trinity was no more guilty morally of 
forsaking Christ’s poor than were other 
well-to-do churches, which had been cre- 
ated out of the original Trinity endow- 
ment, and whose wealthy members had 
appropriated that endowment and carried 
it up town for their own use, instead of 
putting their hands in their pockets to 
provide a new church for themselves, 
leaving that which had been given from 
the Trinity endowment for the use of the 
poorer populaton southward. But Trin- 
ity’s misconduct seemed more flagrant, 
because she was the trustee of a great 
property belonging to the whole Church. 
Being so abundantly endowed as to need 
no support from well-to-do parishioners, 
she could perfectly weil have afforded to 
prosecute, with her inherited means, the 
work of the Church among the poor. It 
was generally felt that the well-to-do 
members of Trinity Corporation in ap- 
propriating $230,000 to build Trinity 
Chapel, at the very moment when there 
was such crying need for help in the 
Church’s work among the poor, were 
robbing the Church and poor alike. Gen- 
eral John A. Dix, himself a member of 
the Trinity vestry, writes of this: 

“I was opposed to the construction of Trinity 
Chapel, believing the private wealth of the dis- 
trict for which its ministrations were designed 


sufficient to furnish them without the aid of 
Trinity Church.” 
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He had a vision of a far nobler ana 

more honest ‘use for Trinity’s great trust 
fund, and in 1851 he proposed to the cor- 
poration this: 1. To make the seats in 
Trinity Church, St. John’s and St. Paul’s 
chapels free. 2. To establish free schools 
in connection with Trinity Church and its 
chapels. 3. To devote the funds of the 
corporation to the education and _ reli- 
gious instruction of the poor of the city. 
His plan being— 
“to rescue the lower part of the city—that por- 
tion which has not only an immense body of 
resident poor, but which receives into its bosom 
the greater part of the destitute who seek a 
refuge here from hardship in other countries— 
to rescue this combined mass of permanent 
and temporary indigence from the utter spirit- 
ual abandonment with which it was threatened 
by the removal of those to whose wealth and 
liberality it had been accustomed to look for 
sympathy and pecuniary aid, to more congenia1 
districts.” 

His scheme comprehended the spiritual 
instruction of the adult inhabitants, the 
education of their children, and the min- 
istration to their temporal wants; and to 
his vision God’s poor constituted the true 
parish of Trinity Church. 

As a result of Trinity’s appropriation 
of its trust fund to build a costly church 
for the well-to-do (Trinity Chapel, com- 
menced 1851, completed 1856, at a cost 
of $230,000) at the same time that it 
refused absolutely essential aid to the 
work among the poor, and as a result 
also of its supposed abuse of its trust to 
promote the interests of an ecclesiastical 
party within the Church, public feeling 
became greatly aroused. In 1846 a num- 
ber of the leading clergy and laity had 
addrest to the Legislature a memorial, 
asking for the repeal of the law of 1814, 
as a means. of enabling them to go into 
the courts on a fair basis, to determine 
the legality of Trinity’s use of its trust, 
and to reclaim for the Church at large 
that which was originally granted to the 
Church. The committee of the Senate 
to which the memorial was referred pre- 
sented two reports, the majority against 
the memorialists. The following year 
the same memorial was introduced in the 
Assembly and referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, which unanimously reported 
against it, on the ground, apparently, 
that the memorialists had their remedy 
in the courts. Now the fight was re- 
newed in a different and more serious 
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manner. Trinity was attackt on the 
floor of the convention and in the press, 
Anthon, Taylor, Tyng and Muhlenberg, 
the most distinguisht leaders of the 
Church of that day, all taking part 
against her, together with such laymen 
as Robert B. Minturn, Frederick S. 
Winston and John D. Wolf. Finally, in 
1855, moral suasion proving ineffective, 
the whole matter of Trinity’s manage- 
ment of her trust was carried to the 
Legislature. 

The Senate appointed a committee of 
investigation, which demanded of Trin- 
ity: (1) The names of the corporators. 
(2) An account of the use of its funds; 
as, how many free churches had been 
built in destitute parts of the city, feeble 
churches assisted, etc., during the five 
years preceding. (3) What appropria- 
tions had been made to charitable insti- 
tutions and other benevolent work dur- 
ing the same period. (4) What prop- 
erty was owned by Trinity, the number 
and location of its lots, and the value of 
the same. (5) The conditions on which 
that property was leased and to whom. 
For a long time Trinity refused to give 
an answer, claiming that, by a special 
provision of its charter of 1814, it was 
exempted from the obligation of making 
any such report. At last, in 1856, under 
protest, the corporation presented a re- 
port in answer to the questions askt, 
which report was submitted to the Legis- 
lature and by it returned to the commit- 
tee, with instructions to investigate fur- 
ther and report what action, if any, 
should be taken in the premises. Ac- 
cordingly, subpenas were issued and a 
rather extensive investigation conducted, 
the result of which was that the commit- 
tee presented to the Legislature a report 
of the most scathing character. There 
were, it seemed, in the diocese of New 
York, sixty-six parishes encumbered 
with mortgages, held by Trinity Church, 
with accumulated interest to the amount 
of about $600,000. These mortgages, 
the committee held, “can hardly be con- 
sidered in any other light than as mort- 
gages upon that very independence 
which it was one object of the law of 
1814 to secure.” The allowances grant- 
ed to feeble churches were reported to 
have been granted to a considerable ex- 
tent cn a partisan basis, to produce reli- 





ance “for opinions as for pecuniary sup- 
port on the corporation of Trinity 
Church.” As to Trinity’s property hold- 
ings, the committee reported that the 
value stated by the Trinity Corporation 
was only about one-fifth of the real value 
of the property, as determined by their 
investigations. The original Trinity prop- 
erty had consisted of 2,068 lots, of which 
since 1748, 318 had been given away in 
the endowment of churches and chari- 
table institutions, as mentioned above; 
1,059 had been sold, the proceeds being 
used either for building and current ex- 
penses within the parish, or for gifts and 
loans to churches and charitable and edu- 
cational institutions; 691 lots remained 
in Trinity’s possession, having a value of 
$5,221,293.47, instead of $1,016,327.58, 
as reported by Trinity. Reviewing 
Trinity’s relation to the passage of the 
law of 1814, and its administration of 
the property held by it since the passage 
of that law, the report proceeds: “If 
there had been any such fraudulent in- 
tention to obtain power under that law, 
in order to defeat the very ends which 
it proposed to secure, your committee 
cannot see that it would have been neces- 
sary for the corporation, in that case, to 
alter in any respect that which has been 
their actual course, in order to earry out 
such fraudulent intention with entire 
success.” 

A bill to amend the charter was intro- 
duced, the passage of which would have 
meant the restitution of the property to 
the Church in New York at large. Num- 
bers of churches thruout the State rallied 
to the defense of Trinity, sending in 
petitions to the Legislature against the 
repeal of the charter of 1814. These, as 
it was claimed by the advocates of the 
proposed legislation, came almost exclu- 
sively from “high churches,” which were 
tied to Trinity directly or indirectly thru 
mortgages and stipends. The bill finally 
past the Senate by a very fair majority 
in 1857 and went to the House, where it 
was referred to a committee, from which 
it was not reported back before adjourn- 
ment. 

This ended the legislative battle. It 
did not result in any serious change in 
the Trinity policy. The Trinity Corpo- 
ration seems to have felt that the inac- 
tion of the Legislature confirmed it in 
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its treatment of the property as belong- 
ing to Trinity only, for its own sole use 
and behoof, the bill of 1814 and its own 
representations at the time of the pas- 
sage of that bill to the contrary notwith- 
standing, and it has sinee that date con- 
tinued to regard the property as belong- 
ing to the corporators of Trinity parish 
only, or, rather, to Trinity Corporation, 
i. e., the Rector, Wardens and Vestry- 
men of Trinity Church. In fact, as al- 
ready stated, the corporation did formal- 
ly commit itself, in 1861, to this view, 
determining at that time to confine the 
use of its property thereafter-to Trinity 
parish, maintaining its church and chap- 
els in the downtewn districts, and from 
time to time “providing for the accom- 
modation of parishioners as they remove 
to a distance from the churches” more 
Trinity chapels. 

By the Religious Corporations Act of 
1867, the passage of which it was instru- 
mental in securing, Trinity obtained the 
means of erecting chapels, the congrega- 
tions of which should not be a part of 
the Corporation of Trinity Church, enti- 
tled to vote at the elections of wardens 
and vestrymen. Under the terms of this 
grant it erected St. Chrysostom’s Chapel, 
at Seventh avenue and: Thirty-ninth 
street (1869) and St. Augustine’s Chap- 
el, in Houston street (1877), the latter 
being at the time of its erection the most 
elaborately equipt plant in the city for 
institutional Church work as then known. 
The construction of these chapels indi- 
cated a revival of the city missionary 
spirit, consequent on the resurrection of 
the N. Y. P. E. City Mission Society in 
1864. By general consent, as set forth 
in the Trinity Year Book of 1877, the 
lower part of the city was now assigned 
to Trinity as its special field of work and 
it accepted the obligation, holding “that 
the greater part of the means of the cor- 
poration should be Spent in ministering 
to their welfare,” maintaining nine 
churches, “either wholly or in greater 
part, for that purpose,” and extending 
the work “as fast as the means at com- 
mand exist.” 

In 1892, however, it repeated the same 
sort of action which had aroused such 
indignant protest forty years before, by 
spending half.a million dollars in erect- 
ing a magnificent chapel and parish 


























house (St. Agnes’s) for the well-to-do 
people of the upper west side, who were 
entirely competent to provide such a 
place of worship for themselves. This 
was the most expensive chapel it had 
ever built. But at the same time that 
its own well-to-do parishioners were thus 
helping themselves out of the corpora- 
tion purse, Trinity was undergoing seri- 
ous criticism for its failure to provide 
proper housing for its poor tenants in 
the lower parts of the city, or to intro- 
duce the sanitary improvements which 
were regarded as absolutely necessary 
for health and decency. It resisted in 
the courts the Tenement House Law, 
which provided for the introduction of 
water on all the floors of tenement build- 
ings. Jacob A. Riis, in his “Battle with 
the Slum,” speaking of its action at this 
period, says: “Trinity, the wealthiest 
church corporation in the land, was in 
constant opposition, as the tenement 
house landlord, and finally, to save a few 
hundred dollars, came near to upsetting 
the whole structure of tenement law that 
had been built up, in the interest of the 
toilers arid the city’s safety, with such 
infinite pains.” 

Trinity did, however, add one more 
chapel to the number of its missions at 
this time. St. Luke’s Church, on Hud- 
son street, being unable to support itself 
financially, Trinity purchased the prop- 
erty and turned it into St. Luke’s Free 
Chapel, for the purpose of providing 
spiritual ministrations for the middle- 
class population in that portion of the 
city, Greenwich, which has been least 
affected by the inroads of modern im- 
provements, a region of small separate 
houses. 

The Trinity Year Book of 1877 sets 
forth a very noble theory of the work to 
be done by Trinity for the poor in the 
lower districts of the city; but in prac- 
tice Trinity did not do that work effec- 


. tively. It seemed to lack the originative 


power, the sympathetic vision and the 
aggressive spirit requisite to enable it to 
meet the new conditions created in the 
lower part of the city by the introduction 
of great masses of foreigners of non- 
English-speaking nationalities, Numbers 
of Italians, Syrians and Jews have set- 
tled in those parts of the city which 
would be supposed naturally to be under 
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the charge of Trinity, but Trinity failed 
to provide for or to reach them by mis- 
sions or welfare work such as have 
proved so effective at St. George’s, St. 
Bartholomew’s, St. Andrew’s, Yonkers, 
and elsewhere. It has conducted stately 
services and parochial schools along old- 
fashioned lines, and that has been prac- 
tically the extent of its work. So far as 
it was concerned, the foreign national- 
ities were practically left to shift for 
themselves. 

As a result of its general lack of ag- 
gressive policy, in work among the poor, 
and under the changing conditions of 
population in the lower part of the city, 
St. John’s Chapel, on Varick street, al- 
most died out. When erected, in 1807, 
the fashionable chapel of Trinity, St. 
John’s stood facing a beautiful proprie- 
tary park, surrounded by handsome resi- 
dences. As the population moved away 
and the old houses were turned first into 
boarding-houses and then into tenements, 
those having a proprietary interest in the 
park sought to derive a pecuniary benefit 
by selling the property. The majority 
of the Trinity vestry sympathized with 
this sentiment, but the then rector, Dr. 
Berrian, refused his consent. On his 
death pressure was immediately put on 
his successor, Dr. Dix, to consent to the 
sale. He, new to the office, yielded. The 
park was sold to the New York Central 
Railroad for a freight depot, and a great 
opportunity to create a much needed 
public recreation ground for the poor of 
that part of the city was lost. Dr. Dix 
has indicated, in his “History of Trinity 
Church,” how deeply he later regretted 
this action, which allowed “the jugger- 
naut of commerce” to pass over what 
should have been the playground of the 
people. 

But that very freight station gave 
Trinity the opportunity of doing a new 
and most effective work. Thousands of 
teamsters and truckmen past the doors 
of St. John’s Chapel every day. Here 
was an opportunity to reach the masses 
of the people and no one had the vision 
so much as to give them a cup of cold 
water in the name of an Apostle. The 
teamsters water their horses at the 
troughs in front of the saloons. If they 
want a drink they must get it in the 
saloons. They must eat their lunches on 
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their trucks or in the saloons. No water- 
ing trough for horses stood in front of 
St. John’s Chapel; no water fountain 
was placed there. A high iron fence 
with closed gates shut the people out 
from the open space within. No one 
seems to have thought that it was the 
Church’s part to _provide such simple 
things for the welfare of the laboring 
men passing its doors in crowds each 
day, and within the iron fence the doors 
of the chapel were closed. The organ 
never played at noon; there was never 
any noonday preaching from its pulpit. 
Close at hand were some of the largest 
factories in the city of New York. No 
one ever thought of organizing preach- 
ing missions there at noon time, or of in- 
viting the shop girls and the working 
people to come and make themselves at 
home in the open space about St. John’s, 
nor of providing an occasional service 
for them in the church. A little to the 
north was a large Italian colony. Many 
of these Italians had come to this coun- 
try churchless because they were out of 
sympathy with church conditions in their 
home land. No effort was made to reach 
them or to minister to them. 

Having allowed the chapel to sink to a 
low ebb, the vestry proposed to abandon 
it altogether, and much pressure was put 
upon the rector, Dr. Dix, to accede to 
their desires. It was the church in which 
he had been brought up, to which he was 
attached by ties of personal love. Be- 
fore agreeing to abandon the work alto- 
gether, he desired to make one more 
effort to test its usefulness. A young 
and energetic man was put in charge of 
the work about eighteen months ago. 
The staff was gradually increast to three 
clergymen and two women. The work 
grew rapidly. The congregation doubled 
and trebled. Boys’ clubs, men’s clubs 
and various religious and social organi- 
zations for women developed. Rated by 
communicants, confirmations, baptisms 
and the like, the church became once 
more an efficient religious factor, with 
still greater promise for the future. It 
dealt, however, only with poor people. 
From the financial standpoint the returns 
were extremely small. The church site 
was valuable, and would fetch a high 
price for business purposes. After Dr. 
Dix’s death the new rector seems to have 
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yielded to the pressure of the business 
end of the vestry, as Dr. Dix had yielded 
in the matter of St. John’s Park half a 
century before, and on November gth, 
1908, the decision was reached to close 
the chapel. The announcement of this 
action led to protests from all sides. 
Over a month later, as a result appar- 
ently of the outcry aroused by their ac- 
tion, the earnest appeal of the staff of 
St. John’s and the protest of the congre- 
gation itself, the vestfy undertook to as- 
certain the facts of the situation from 
the spiritual side, and sent to the Federa- 
tion of Churches for statistics of the 
population of the district and to St. 
John’s Chapel for statistics of the con- 
gregation to justify its action. But with 
the best manipulation the figures were 
damning to their claim, showing a con- 
siderable population in the district for 
which this was the only church, and an 
active and increasing congregation. In 
the old contest in the middle of the last 
century, when the opponents of Trinity 
showed that two or three independent 
churches, with vastly smaller means, con- 
tributed many times more than Trinity 
and its chapels for charitable and benevo- 
lent objects, Trinity retorted by showing 
that it presented more candidates for 
confirmation and recorded more baptisms 
and had more communicants than those 
churches. Judged by the same standard 
which Trinity used at that time, St. 
John’s under an aggressive leadership 
had shown itself one of- the effective 
working forces in the city. Its confirma- 
tions, its baptisms, its communicants, are 
far above the average, comparing favor- 
ably with the similar statistics of many 
of the larger churches in more well-to-do 
sections of the city, not to speak of Trin- 
ity’s own chapels. But Trinity Corpora- 
tion on this occasion seems to have con- 
sidered only the financial aspect of the 
case, precisely that aspect which, in the 
former controversy, it argued should not 
be used as a gauge of spiritual activity. 
Moreover, having, without proper inves- 
tigation, on financial grounds, decided to 
abandon the work, it put itself further in 
the wrong by refusing to let any one 
else step in and do the work in its stead. 
An offer of a number of representative 
churchmen to take over St. John’s Chap- 
el and carry on the work was curtly re- 
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fused, and a request on the part of 
the congregation. for independence, 
under the law of 1814, was similarly re- 
jected. 

But, oddly enough, Trinity Corpora- 
tion seems to have overlookt the fact 
that the members of the congregation of 
St. John’s Chapel are corporators of 
Trinity Church, entitled to vote for 
wardens and vestrymen—so to speak, 
stockholders in the Corporation. Because 
they were poor the Corporation seems to 
have come to think of them as “mission 
people,” subsisting on its bounty. The 
appropriation granted for the main- 
tenance of St. John’s was counted as a 
benevolent dole given to the poor; the 
similar appropriations to the well-to-do 


congregations of Trinity and St. Agnes _ 


were regarded as their right. The well- 
to-do congregations had representatives 
in the Corporation, the poor congregation 
had none. In principle, the methods of 
the insurance scandal were repeated 
here. Then at last the congregation of 
St. John’s demanded its rights. Trinity 
had told them that when it closed St. 
John’s they might go to St. Luke’s, a 
mile away, and Trinity would graciously 
give them a mission dole there. But St. 
Luke’s is a free chapel, under the Reli- 
gious Corporations Act of 1867, the 
members of which are not entitled to 
vote. In other words, Trinity had pro- 
posed to disfranchise these corporators 
and deprive them of their corporate 
rights, because they were poor and pre- 
sumably ignorant. They appealed to the 
civil courts to protect them from being 
robbed of their rights, and the court 
granted a temporary injunction restrain- 
ing Trinity Corporation from closing St. 
John’s. So the matter stands at the pres- 
ent writing. 

But outside of and beyond the ques- 
tion of the closing of St. John’s Chapel, 
there is a bigger and a broader issue in- 
volved. Has not the time come when the 
churchmen of New York, to whom this 
whole property was originally granted, 
and the community at large, should de- 
mand that Trinity administer this trust 
according to the letter and the intention 
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of the original law? Ought they not to 
insist that those representations under 
which Trinity secured the charter of 
1814 should be enforced in the spirit as 
well as in the letter? And has not the time 
come when they should demand inter- 
ference by the Legislature, methods of 
moral suasion having proved ineffective? 
Trinity is continuing to pursue the same 
policy condemned so scathingly by the 
legislative committee of 1856. By a re- 
port just publisht it appears that it holds 
$375,000 in church mortgages, “mort- 
gages upon that very independence 
which it was one object of the law of 
1814 to secure.” Its productive property 
has increased from an assessed valuation 
of $1,000,000 to an assessed valuation of 
$13,500,000 (with a real value presum- 
ably of nearer $30,000,000), which prop- 
erty is now professedly and avowedly 
claimed and held by the Trinity Corpo- 
ration for itself and for the maintenance 
of dependent churches and chapels under 
its own control, instead of as a trust for 
the Church, as a means of establishing 
independent churches to spread the Gos- 
pel of Christ, which was one of the pur- 
poses of the act of 1814. 

The object of this paper is not to pre- 
sent an arraignment of Trinity Church, 
but to recite certain facts. If I were to 
draw a moral from this tale it is that, as 
a matter of common honesty and of com- 
mon_ sense, Trinity should revert to the 
policy pursued by it before 1814. If it 
would set apart its chapels as independ- 
ent churches, with a reasonable endow- 
ment; if it would divest itself of its vast 
accumulations of wealth by creating, in 
growing and in needy parts of the city, 
new and independent churches, it would 
promote the cause of Christ in this city 
to tenfold greater advantage than it is 
doing by its present methods, and it 
would at once disarm that hostile criti- 
cism of the Church which has been fos- 
tered and exaggerated among the masses 
of the people of this city by the accumu- 
lation of wealth in the hands of one reli- 
gious corporation, and by the method of 
the administration of that wealth de- 
scribed in this paper. 

New York Cry. 





Men, Women 


and Topics in 


Westminster 


BY JUSTIN 


E hear and have been hearing for 
some time past very little about 
the opening of the Houses of 

Parliament. It is our habitual way in 


England to talk over such an event eager- 
ly and _ assiduously, 
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stand firmly by the accepted principle of 
Home Rule and to introduce an adequate 
measure on the earliest possible oppor- 

tunity. 
Here, then, one might imagine there 
would be found sub- 





even in long anticipa- 
tion of its coming, Yet 
this year somehow it 
has not made much of 
a common topic with 
us, altho we know full 
well that it is destined 
to be a session of mo- 
mentous. importance 
and effect. 

The Government 
must decide how to 
deal with the House of 
Lords and the Licens- 
ing bill. The heredi- 
tary chamber must be 
compelled to revoke 
the sentence it has past 
on that measure, and, 
if the peers will not 
yield to that decree, 
they must make up 
their minds to fight the 
battle out with the 
Ministers and _ the 
Commons on an appeal 
to the decision of the 
country at a general 
election. As a matter 
of fact every one 





ject enough to occupy 
incessant and  ani- 
mated conjecture and 
speculation and argu- 
ment to keep our 
tongues going until 
Westminster Palace 
becomes filled and 
alive once again. Of 
course, we have had 
sessions which opened 
with little expectation 
that they were to bring 
us anything much out- 
side the range of com- 
monplace and routine 
business, and yet even 
the approach of such 
sessions has _ usually 
been heralded by eager 
and widespread con- 
jecture among all who 
feel or profess any 
actual interest in po- 
litical subjects. Now 
we have a session close 
at hand concerning 
which we have all 
made up our minds 
that it must mark an 








knows that the great, 
the traditional dispute, 
between Lords and Commons; must be 
settled now once for all, so far at least 
as this generation is concerned. 

Then there is the question of Home 
Rule, and even altho with all the other 
work they have on hand the Prime Min- 
ister and his colleagues may perhaps not 
be expected under all the conditions to 
introduce another measure of Home Rule 
in this coming session, they will certainly 
be expected to make some distinct and 
positive declaration of their resolve to 
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LORD MORLEY. 


era in the history of 
the country, and yet 
we seem inclined to occupy ourselves 
in talk about anything rather than 
the actien of the Government and 
the Opposition when the Lords and 
the Commons meet again for legislative 
work. 

It may of course be pointed out that 
we have recently had some most un- 
usual and even some tremendous public 
events which might well for the time have 
absorbed among them all our attention 
and left us little time or thought for the 
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workings of constitutional government. 
Never before at any time in history has a 
national calamity occurred of such sud- 
den and portentous horror as that which 
was wrought by the volcanic eruption in 
Sicily. It cannot be denied that this 
event did arouse the attention, the horror, 
the sympathy and the charity of all civil- 
ized human creatures thruout the world, 
and might naturally have carried away 
and turned the thoughts of most English- 
men for some time from any considera- 
tion as to the prospective work of the 
coming parliamentary session. But then 
the actual fact is that all the time the 
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calamity any more than they had with 
the opening of Parliament, and the ques- 
tion which I am now endeavoring to raise 
is as to the reason why the great political 
events promised or threatened by the 
opening of the coming session should not 
have been preceded by anything in the 
nature of popular anticipation and dis- 
cussion. The condition of India, the 
various important questions connected 
with the relations of capital and labor— 
were not these worth discussing? An] 
in the meantime let us ask ourselves what 
has been the subject which during the 
last fortnight or so might have seemed to 














LORD MORLEY’S HOME AT WIMBLEDON. 
The building on the right is his library and workroom. 


newspapers and the public generally did 
k discussing all manner of topics 
which had nothing to do with the Sicilian 


the passing observer to have the liveliest 
interest for our reading public. 
London has not for a long time been 
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occupied by a sensation so absorbing and 
to all appearances so futile as that which 
has lately been haunting all classes of 
her population. Nor has it been haunt- 
ing London alone, but the whole of Eng- 
land and of Ireland, Scotland and Wales 
as well,and probably of many Continental 
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cities also, while I can have little doubt 
that it has even already become a topic of 
conversation in American club-rooms, 
dining-rooms and drawing-rooms. I am 
now concerning myself with what used to 
be described in England as “the motor 
tragedy of North Wales,” but has more 
lately been entitled “the phantom lady” 
and sometimes even as the “tragi-comic 
story about Miss Charlesworth.” The 
newspapers first heard of the event as al- 
together tragical, as the story of a young 
lady of position and means belonging to 
North Wales, who, with her sister and a 
chauffeur, was driving along the edge of 
a cliff in that region, and was herself 
actually engaged in trying her skill on the 
working of the motor when the car by 
some sudden accident flung her thru the 
glass door and over the side of the cliff, 
down a depth of sixty feet, and into the 
waves which swallowed up her body. 
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Such was the tale we all heard of this 
beautiful young woman, and we all 
thought with horror of the tragedy, and 
sympathy with the rescued sister and the 
other members of the family who shared 
with her in this sudden calamity. But 
then some inquisitive persons, police offi- 
cials, no doubt, and the like, set to work 
at a close examination of the angle where 
the event was declared to have occurred, 
and they informed us all that there were 
no marks of blood or other indications of 
a death-fall on that part of the wall of 
coast, and, further, that the sea along 
that part of the shore never was more 
than six inches deep. So we all began to 
wonder, and to wonder all the more be- 
cause the sister of the missing lady did 
not with the chauffeur appear to have 
given any testimony to the authorities as 
to the reality of the supposed destruction 
of life. In the midst of our wonderment 
came several letters to the newspapers 
from persons who positively affirmed that 
they had seen the young lady after the 
day when the death was supposed to have 
occurred. The number of testimonies 
given to this effect all quite agreed to the 
fact that the missing young woman had 
been seen and recognized alive and well 
on the day after the supposed tragedy. 
Each witness told of some different place, 
but all these places were within reach of 
the North Wales cliff where the motor- 
car was said to have flung out its victim. 
Here then the whole question began to be 
discust as one merely of gossiping specu- 
lation, and the newspapers set to publish- 
ing various conjectures and explanations. 
One form which conjecture took was that 
adopted by some, who believed in the 
death, but did not believe in any living 
reappearance, and therefore maintained 
that the ghost of the young woman must 
have been seen, “the phantom lady,” by 
those who declared that they had looked 
upon the lost Miss Charlesworth a day 
or two days after the alleged accident to 
the motor. Meanwhile, the newspapers 
printed all manner of stofies about the 
young woman having lavisht large sums 
of money and got heavily into debt, and 
being anxious to escape by any means 
from the demands of her creditors and 
to start a new life in some new country. 
Just at present we find in the columns of 
several journals very distinct intimations 
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that the whole truth has already been dis- 
covered and that each journal is only 
waiting the fitting moment to bring the 
story of the “phantom lady” to full and 
unquestionable revelation. 

I turn, however, to a subject of a very 
different order, which is just now occu- 
pying much and occupying worthily 
the attention of the literary and ar- 
tistic world here and abroad. The 
Nobel Prize for literature is to be 
offered this year by the Swedish Acad- 
emy of Literature and the committee of 
the society of English authors under the 
presidency of Lord Avebury have issued 
a circular in which they announce their 
intention to suggest the names of Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne and John Morley, 
now Lord Morley, as worthy of the 
honor, and invite all members of the So- 
ciety of Authors to write in reply, each 
member naming one of these two sug- 
gested competitors as the one whom he 
would favor with his vote. This circu- 
lar tells its readers that the Swedish invi- 
tation requests each proposer of a name 
“to suggest the living person who has 
produced a most distinguisht work of an 
‘idealistic’ character,” and then concludes 
with its own suggestion as to the limita- 
tion of their choice. The question, there- 
fore on which the members of the Society 
of Authors have to make up their minds 
within the next few days is whether, ac- 
cording to the opinion of their majority. 
the literary work “of an idealistic charac- 
ter” has been done more completely by 
Mr. Swinburne, the poet, or by Lord 
Morley, the prose writer. Now, as one 
of the Society of Authors thus invited to 
give my vote I must say that I find myself 
placed in a somewhat embarrassing po- 
sition. I think Mr. Swinburne is, on the 
whole, the greatest writer of poetry now 
living, and poetry, I presume, is of an 
“idealistic character,” and I am quite sat- 
isfied that Lord Morley is one of the very 
greatest prose writers of our time. But 
I do not feel quite certain whether his 
works could be described as exactly 
“idealistic,” and then I feel further em- 
barrast by the difficulty of deciding 
whether, if the choice has to be made, one 
ought to give the preference to poetry or 
to prose. Mr. Swinburne has given to 
the world. a large quantity of verse 
which for many reasons I sincerely wish 


he had allowed to remain unprinted, even 
unwritten, even uncomposed. But he has 
done great and noble work. I find it 
hard to regard Lord Morley as an espe- 
cially idealistic writer, but he is a great 
writer, and so I must think the matter 
over, and shall not yet make my porten- 
tous decision known, even to my readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT. 

The whole literary and artistic world, 
and indeed I might say the whole edu- 
cated world generally, has lately been 
aroused to deep interest by the announce- 
ment of the fact that William Powell 
Frith, the famous painter, has just been 
celebrating his ninetieth birthday. The 
news must, of course, have reached the 
United States almost simultaneously with 
its announcement thruout the British 
Islands, for Frith is well appreciated on 














A. C. SWINBURNE. 


the American side of the Atlantic as he 
is in Europe. Frith has led a life of 
marvelous artistic activity and at the 
same time has found much pleasure in 
out-of-door exercises of all kinds, in 
travel and in study, and he told his 
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friends the other day, in his usual cheer- 
ful manner, that he had not yet begun to 
feel the expected weight of old age, and 
that he had never found himself in better 
condition than on his ninetieth birthday. 
Mr. Frith had friends and hosts and 
guests in all London circles where art 
was appreciated and it gave him a sin- 
cere pleasure to bring young men into 
the society of their famous elders. I for 
one can never forget the occasion when, 
during the very early days of my life 
and literary work in London, I met for 
the first time, at one of Mr. Frith’s social 
gatherings, the late and great Sir Edwin 
Landseer, one of England’s immortal 
painters. I met many other illustrious 
men at the same house, and it has there- 
fore become a sort of consecrated place 
in my memory. For many years during 
my later life of earnest and incessant po- 
litical and parliamentary work I was un- 
avoidably drawn much away from the 
delightful quarters where art holds its 
mastery, but I have never ceased to keep 
in my living recollection the genial hospi- 
tality of Mr. Frith. Not often, I should 
think, does the history of art record such 


an event as that which showed us Eng- 
land’s great modern painter alive and in 
vigorous health and celebrating with his 
friends his ninetieth birthday. Mr. Frith, 
it may be added, was not a total abstain- 
er in the now accepted sense of: these 
words, and could enjoy a good dinner, 
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altho he was always moderate in his use 
of what the poets of the past day used 
to call the foaming grape, or indeed in 
the use of fermented liquor of any kind. 
But he much enjoyed the products of the 
tobacco plant and no one could better 
appreciate a good cigar. Some of us 
who are already beginning to regard our- 
selves as rather far down the descent of 
life’ may well feel cheered and reani- 
mated for further work by the announce- 
ment that Mr. Frith has in full health 
of body and cheerfulness of spirit been 
celebrating his ninetieth birthday. We 
have indeed had in England during re- 
cent years some men of great distinction 
who lived as long or nearly as long as 
Mr. Frith has yet done. Gladstone, for 
instance, was close upon his ninetieth 
year when he was called from this world, 
and the late Charles Villiers, whom also 
I knew very well, lived to celebrate his 
ninety-sixth birthday, and kept well in 
touch with the political world until the 
very end. It seems absolutely certain 
that life in civilized countries is reaching 
an average period which could no longer 
be strictly represented as having three 
score years and ten for its limit. But I 
have not for a long time heard so bright 
and genial an illustration of prolonged 
and still promising old age as that given 
by Mr. Frith’s celebration of his nine- 
tieth birthday. 


Lonpon, Enc. 
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The Cross 


BY EDITH CAMPBELL BABBITT 


I wonder if the Master knew, 

Those weary days He walked apart, 
Communing in the silent wood 

With His Father, heart to heart, 

Which of. the myriad trees that gave 
Their fragrant breeze and grateful shade, 
Transformed into the cross should be, 
To welcome Him at Calvary. 


I wonder if He sought or shunned 
That single tree above the rest; 
And did He think of it accurst, 

Or in God’s planning, doubly blest? 
And did He speak to it a word 
None other ever yet had heard, 
Making its leaves to shiver there, 
With a niameless, wild despair. 


I wonder if He ever prayed 

Beneath that conscious, trembling tree ; 
If it a mystic comfort gave 

When He cried out in agony. 

Were they companions, close-allied 

By the sad word, “Crucified,” 

Or did He shrink, with startled breath, 
Before this emblem of His death. 


I wonder if He knew the day 

When they struck it from its place; 

If, wandering thru the woods, its fall 

He watched, with drawn and haggard face: 
If He said, “Ah, woodland tree, 

We meet again at Calvary. 

Thou shalt be with me at the last, 

And on thy breast shalt hold me fast.” 


Brzorr, Wis. 





THE “SILENCER,” SHOWING CONSTRUCTION. 


Maxim’s Noiseless Gun 


When the Rev. Mr. Gatling invented the 
Gatling Gun, one of the most terrible weapons 
known to man, he was asked how he; a min- 
ister of the Gospel of Peace, could invent so 
horrible a weapon. His reply was: “The more 
terrible we make war the sooner it will cease.” 
Perhaps it is a similar purpose that lies be- 
hind the invention of the “Silencer,” by Mr. 
Hiram Percy Maxim, for the result of this 
invention must be. so great in increasing the 
effectiveness and horrors of war that it will 
go far toward its prevention. 

Mr. Maxim has invented, and demonstrated 
within the last few days, the “Silencer,” which 
may be attached to any rifle, and make its 
discharge practically noiseless. The very sim- 
plicity of the device will commend it almost 
universally, especially as it can be attached to 
any rifle, with the least possible modification 
of that gun. The “Silencer” is nothing 
but a bit of steel-tubing, six inches long, 
lined with a series of ten pierced disks, 
so arranged that while there is a clear pas- 
sage for the bullet when discharged, the 
gases of the powder, which make the noise, by 
their explosion in the air, when coming out of 
the muzzle, are caught and discharged so grad- 
ually that no sound results. 

The arrangement of the disks, as shown in 
the illustration, is such that the reverse of the 
action of a turbine engine is obtained, and the 
force of the explosion is entirely overcome. 
Besides, in taking up this force, the recoil of 
the gun is taken up, and at least one-half of 
the “kick” of the rifle is overcome. Mr. 
Maxim claims that the overcoming of the 
noise and the “kick” will tend to steady the 
aim of every soldier or sportsman, and that 
consequently he has increased the efficiency of 
fire appreciably. An army equipt with this 
noiseless gun, and smokeless powder, could 
not be traced, either by the sight of the smoke 
or the sound of discharge, so that it would 
have an enormous advantage over the foe, be- 
trayed at every point by the discharge of its 
rifles. 

The “Silencer” is attached to any gun by 
being screwed on the end of the barrel, beyond 
the sight. It interferes in no way with the 
bullet, but makes the gun absolutely noiseless. 
Mr. Maxim is now working on the application 
of the “Silencer” to cannon, and other artil- 
lery, so that a battle will not only be smoke- 
less, but noiseless as well. The fact that any 
of the World Powers may equip their army 


with “Silencers” makes this device the proper- 
ty of the world at large, and as many Euro- 
pean Powers have sent their weapons to he 
fitted with this device a great step has been 
made in preserving the peace of the world. 
That the “Silencer” actually does what is 
claimed for it was proved past peradventure 
at the demonstration made in New York a 
few days since, before some fifty invited guests, 
representing many of the leading newspapers. 
Currton Harpy Levy. 
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The First Pan-American Scientific 


Congress 


Santiago, Chile, December 25, 1908 
BY PAUL S. REINSCH, Ph.D. 


AMERICAN DELEGATE TO THE CONFERENCE AND Proressor OF PoLitics IN THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


taking for their province the whole 

realm of human knowledge, are 
an American specialty. The great meet- 
ing of scientific men from all parts of 
the world, during the St. Louis exhibi- 
tion, is well remembered by all, on ac- 
count of the fame of its participants. 
This was the first attempt to gather in 
one convention representative scientific 
men from all nations. But our neigh- 
bors to the South made the beginning in 
holding general scientific congresses on 
a continental scale. In 1898, thru the 
efforts of the Argentinian Scientific Soci- 
ety and under the auspices of the Argen- 
tinian Government, there was convened 
the first Latin-American Scientific Con- 
gress in the cosmopolitan city of Buenos 
Aires. 

So successful was this first attempt 
that the idea took root and the scientific 
congress became an institution of Amer- 
ican life. In 1901, the Second congress 
met at Montevideo, followed in 1905 by 
the third inthe beautiful capital of 
Brazil. - In all these congresses the 
government of the country of meeting 
acted as the host, and the president 
and public ministers took part as hono- 
rary or active officers. Thus, from 
the first, the congress was imprest with 
a semi-public character, and govern- 
ments were represented in it thru spe- 
cially designated delegates. This did, 
of course, not exclude the presence of 
representatives of universities and other 
learned bodies, as well as of private “ad- 
herents.” These congresses served to 
establish closer bonds of. union and of 
mutual friendship and understanding 
among the participating countries of 
America. 

When the Organizing Commission of 
the Fourth Congress, in Chili, began its 
work, it was suggested that this con- 
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( 5 sets Scientific Congresses, 


gress should include all the nations of 
America, not only those using tongues 
of Latin derivation. This decision was a 
fruit of the efforts to establish relations 
of active friendship among all American 
countries, which had been made in the 
diplomatic conferences at Washington, 
Mexico and Rio de Janeiro. These had 
prepared the way for a union of Amer- 
ican men of science. Thus the sugges- 
tion commended itself to the far-seeing 
men who composed the Chilian Commis- 
sion, and they inaugurated a new era in 
American intellectual life by making the 
Scientific Congress Pan-American in 
scope and character. Not only did they 
decide to include the United States 
among the nations invited, but they 
were guided by the same concept of 
Americanism in the elaboration of the 
program for the congress. 

The congress was divided into nine 
sections: Mathematics; Physics and 
Chemistry; Biology, Anthropology and 
Ethnology; Engineering; Medicine and 
Hygiene; Jurisprudence; Social Sci- 
ences; Education; Agronomy and Zoo- 
technics. This grouping of subjects re- 
sulted favorably in bringing together 
men interested in similar lines of study 
and investigation. The section on So- 
cial Sciences was, however, somewhat 
overcrowded with materials; as it was 
made to include, not only history, eco- 
nomics, politics and sociology, but also 
literature and the fine arts, as well as 
constitutional and international law. The 
latter should better have been included 
in the section on jurisprudence. The 
subordinate place assigned to history in 
this arrangement indicates, perhaps, a 
certain absence of the historical sense 
and of purely historic investigation in 
South America. To be sure, there are 
many notable writers on historical sub- 
jects, but the scientific study of history 
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has not as yet made much advance in 
that part of the world. 

On the basis of this classification, the 
work of the Congress was mapped out 
with great care by the Commission. 
They issued a pamphlet containing a list 
of topics suggested for papers and dis- 
cussions in the various sections. In this 
matter they were guided by their domi- 
nant motive—that of Americanism. The 
Congress, in their hopes, was to consider 
primarily specific and general problems 
peculiar to science dealing with Amer- 
ican materials. It is a strange fact that 
Americanism in its technical sense, has 
heretofore had its leading representa- 
tives among European savants. It is, 
of course, natural for any science to deal 
with materials close at hand, to interest 
itself in its surroundings. But no at- 
tempt had hitherto been made to take 
stock of special American problems and 
of American achievements in the various 
fields of science. This, then, was the 


guiding thought of Don Valentin Le- 
telier and his associates—to have Amer- 
ican scientists consider the special prob- 
lems, in substance and in methods, which 
are offered by the physical and social life 


of our continent. How far this ambi- 
tious plan succeeded can be judged of 
only after a careful examination of all 
the publications of the congress. But 
those who witnessed its proceedings 
were imprest with the wealth of mate- 
rials and discussions on purely American 
subjects that were here brought together 
from all the parts of the continent, and 
subjected to a comparative analysis. The 
policy of the commission seemed to us to 
have been justified by the results, tho the 
ideal—a complete synthesis of American 
scientific labors—can in the nature of 
things be attained only in the course of 
many such meetings. 

Certain subjects are of so universal a 
nature that in them problems of a local 
nature can hardly be said to exist. This 
is true especially of the sciences com- 
prised in the first two sections of the 
congress—mathematics, chemistry and 
physics. But even here, special Amer- 
ican problems in seismology and mete- 
orology, as well as questions on educa- 
tional methods, were dealt with in con- 
nection with the more general principles 
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of the respective sciences. But when we 
come to the biological and social sciences 
and to applied science in all its forms, 
the special conditions existing in the 
western hemisphere found the principal 
basis for discussion. In this way the 
original plan of the congress was amply 
carried out. As we look back at the 
work of the congress, it seems not too 
much to say that whoever hereafter de- 
sires to deal with special American prob- 
lems in any science cannot afford to 
neglect the papers of the First Pan- 
American Congress. Tho in no branch 
of science has the last word been said, 
these papers offer a most interesting and 
suggestive record of what problems con- 
front American scientists and publicists. 
Nor should it be understood that there 
was in all this a covert design to set up 
separatist standards and to sever Amer- 
ican from European science. All the 
speeches and declarations of the con- 
gress show clearly that no such intention 
existed. What was sought was a clear 
understanding of the manner in which 
American scientists could best cultivate 
the field assigned them by Providence, 
and how they could thus repay the debt 
which the New World owes to the Old 
in the matter of learning. 

The citation of a few titles of papers 
presented will best illustrate the Amer- 
ican character of the Congress. In an- 
thropology, there were papers on “The 
Antiquity of Man in America” and “The 
Sphere of Influence of the Inca Empire.” 
The section in engineering was taken 
up almost entirely by discussions of 
American problems in railway building, 
sanitary construction, mining, etc. There 
were papers on the Transandean tunnel, 
the port of Rosario, irrigation in the 
Argentine, etc. The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers had co-op- 
erated with the congress, and many valu- 
able contributions were sent in by North 
American engineers. The section in 
medicine formed an important medical 
congress by itself, discussing for the first 
time general and special American prob- 
lems upon a continental basis. Col. W. C. 
Gorgas, of Panama, read his valuable 
paper on “Tropical Sanitation,” and 
there was a special study and discussion 
of international prophylaxy in the vari- 
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ous American countries. Almost every 
phase of medical theory and practice was 
touched upon in the numerous papers of 
the section. On account of the “actu- 
ality” of its problems, the section on the 
social sciences attracted especial interest 
and attention. In international law the 
discussion centered about the question as 
to whether there exist in international 
law special American problems, situa- 
tions and principles. The economists 
fought ardently over questions of bank- 
ing, the currency, labor protection and 
commerce, illustrating them all with the 
many-colored experiences of the coun- 
tries here represented. In the sections 
on jurisprudence, education and agri- 
culture there prevailed the same desire 
to formulate clearly our special prob- 
lems. An enumeration of the interesting 
papers would lead far beyond the pres- 
ent limitations of space. But the mere 


program of the congress is in itself of 
high interest as an index as to what is 
being thought and attempted at the pres- 
ent time in the various countries of 
America. 

In the personnel of the congress the 
diplomatic element was prominent. Near- 


ly all of the Latin-American countries 
had appointed as the head of their dele- 
gations their respective ministers accred- 
ited to Chile. In accordance with the 
custom of the congress to elect as its 
president a representative of the country 
where the congress held its last session, 
led to the election of Senhor Lisboa, Bra- 
zilian Minister in Santiago, to that hon- 
orable position. Other diplomats who 
took an active and prominent part in the 
proceedings were Sefior Amadon, of 
Argentina; Sefior Elizalde, of Ecuador, 
and General Uribe-Uribe, formerly Min- 
ister of Colombia in Chile. The latter 
gentleman, a farmer-diplomat, as he 
would call himself, played a prominent 
part in several sections of the congress, 
especially in the social sciences and in 
agronomy. Argentina sent the largest 
delegation. Its leading members were 
Dr. Canton, the head of the medical fac- 
ulty at Buenos Ayres and president of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and Dr. Agus- 
tin Alvarez, of the University of La 
Plata. Dr. Canton combines the highest 
efficiency as an operating surgeon with 
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the ability to make an excellent speech 
and to gu‘de the national Congress in its 
deliberations. He is a tall, black-haired, 
full-bearded man, of imposing presence 
and of great charm of address. Dr. 
Agustin Alvarez, a notable writer on 
sociological and political subjects, also is 
a most brilliant speaker, with a kindly 
and conciliating manner, that endeared 
him to his associates, and helpt to smooth 
over some difficult places in the proceed- 
ings. Brazil was ably represented by 
various scientists, especially the eminent 
teacher of international law, Senhor La 
Viana, who emulates in eloquence and 
learning the now celebrated Ruy Bar- 
bosa. Peru, with Manzanilla, Tamayo 
and Miro Quesada, was ably represent- 
ed, as these men took a leading part in 
the discussions of their sections and 
were lookt to for illuminating ideas. Our 
neighbor, Mexico, was represented by its 
Minister, by Dr. Monjaras and by Sefior 
Martinez Sobral. Among the Chileans 
connected with the congress the figure of 
Don Valentin Letelier stands out promi- 
nently. A valiant fighter in the cause of 
higher education, the rector of the Uni- 
versity of Chile, he is a man who stands 
at the hight of cosmopolitan culture, a 
man who lifts his powerful sentences 
with a perceptible effort, but who always 
succeeds in launching them forth tri- 
umphantly and of striking home with his 
passionate words. Many were the able 
lieutenants in the organizing work. Those 
who during the congress perhaps im- 
prest their personalities most upon us 
outsiders were Sefior Alexander Alvarez, 
the councillor of the Foreign Office, a 
man of notable achievement in interna- 
tional law; Sefior Rodriguez Pifia, the 
president of the National Education 
Society; Sefior Heria Riqueline, of the 
organizing commission; and Sefior Julio 
Philippi, the secretary of the section on 
social sciences, the son and grandson of 
prominent scientists, of German descent, 
but representative of the best in Chilean 
character and civilization. But an enum- 
eration of this kind is necessarily most 
imperfect ; there were many other per- 
sonalities who strongly and agreeably 
imprest themselves upon their North 
American associates, no two of whom 
would perhaps agree on a list of the 
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most notable personalities of the con- 
gress. Suffice it to say that there were 
numerous men who, by virtue of their 
ability, their knowledge and their charm 
of personality, made a powerful impres- 
sion’ on the Chilean community and on 
their associates. The people of one idea 
were not entirely absent, and presiding 
officers in the various sections were 
obliged to be on their guard for sur- 
prises. But tho a few isolated resolu- 
tions slipt thru that will be recognized to 
have their source in what the Spanish 
call chifladura, the proceedings of the 
congress were on the whole remarkably 
free from this element, considering the 
fact that its doors and its floor were wide 
open to every comer. 

The desire to put to formulation the 
conclusions of a scientific paper as a 
resolution to be discust and voted upon 
is one that ought not to be encouraged 
in future congresses. It leads to wrang- 
ling about immaterial points of phrase- 
ology, and to the adoption, not infre- 
quently, .of inane declarations as a result 
of the mature thought of a learned con- 
gress. Discussion should be encouraged, 
by all means, but the experience of the 
Santiago congress is not favorable to a 
procedure which makes it possible for 
any member to submit resolutions. There 
is too great a temptation to boom some 
particular country or institution, or even 
the private investigations or methods of 
the modest proponent. This sort of 
abuse can be prevented only by having 
a council of wise men, a committee on 
general welfare, consider such motions 
before allowing them to come to a vote, 
or by confining votings entirely to mat- 
ters of an administrative or ceremonious 
nature. 

The public formal meetings of the 
congress were characterized by great 
dignity and by a strong desire on the 
part of all speakers to emphasize the 
pan-American character of the congress 
and of its work. During the formal 
opening session occurred an incident of 
some interest in international affairs. A 
brilliant assemblage of ministers of state, 
diplomats, officials and the leaders of 
Santiago society had assembled at the 
Municipal Theater to witness the formal 
opening of the congress, in the presence 
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of the head of the state. Twenty-four 
or more speeches were made, by minis- 
ters, presidents, actual and honorary, 
and by the heads of the delegations. The 
audience—with the student body of 
Santiago in the top galleries—gave a 
rousing welcome to the chairmen of the 
delegations as they stept forward to ad- 
dress the president. Specially warm 
was their reception of Brazil, Argentina 
and the United States. But when the 
representative of Peru—a _ phlegmatic 
diplomat—stept forward, a_ veritable 
hurricane of applause and vivas broke 
forth. It was the first occasion upon 
which a representative Chilean audience 
had had the opportunity to show its de- 
sire to bury old hatreds. But the ovation 
did not arouse the enthusiasm of Peru’s 
speaker. He scarcely took any notice of 
the audience, but, turning toward the 
president, read his discourse in a low 
tone of voice, not audible beyond his im- 
mediate neighbors. 

The entertainment of the delegates to 
the congress was most brilliant, and, 
what is better, was accompanied with a 
frank cordiality which made the hospi- 
tality of the Chileans doubly agreeable. 
Not only were there public banquets of 
the whole congress, receptions and din- 
ners at the American, French, Argentin- 
ian, Brazilian, Mexican and Bolivian 
ministries, but the local society enter- 
tained lavishly in its clubs and in its 
homes. After ten days of most concen- 
trated activity and enjoyment, many of 
the delegates went as the guests of the 
Government upon a trip thru southern 
Chile. 

Altho a great meeting such as that 
which has just ended at Santiago cannot 
in itself do the work of science, which is 
carried on in the quiet of the laboratory 
and the study, it can establish relations 
of mutual helpfulness, it can stir up the 
imagination to a conception of the great 
tasks still to be achieved, it can be a true 
peacemaker, by showing thinking men 
their common interests and ideals. These 
ends were surely achieved by the First 
Pan-American Congress. May they be 
continued in the same spirit at the sec- 
ond, which is to meet at Washington on 
October 12th, 1911. 


Santtaco, CHILe. 
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A Novel of the Oregon Days 


Many wonderful things happen in Mr. 
Hough’s historical novel, 54-40 or 
Fight.* It would seem that for the ac- 
quisition of Texas and Oregon the 
United States owes a vast debt to the 
heroine, Baroness Helena Von Ritz. But 
for her Texas, California, Oregon and all 
the territory west and south of the Lou- 
isiana Purchase might now be divided 
between England and Mexico. She was 
a Hungarian lady, beautiful and fascinat- 
ing beyond all expression, and was at the 
time a spy in the service of England. 
Fortunately for American expansion, she 
fell in love with Nicholas Trist, a young 
diplomat in the service of John C. Cal- 
houn. This love was unrequited, for 
young Trist was already pledged to a 
beautiful young lady, by name Elizabeth 
Churchill, having in some measure the 
attractions of , Helena, not the least of 
which was an unclouded past. Helena, 
however, was great of soul, and, tho she 
suffered keenly from the unresponsive- 
ness of Trist, generously made the 
United States the present of a good many 
millions of miles of territory. 

Historical novels, we are inclined to 
believe, ought to cling more closely to 
recorded history than does this one. 
There is no valid objection to filling in 
the outlines with the romantic happen- 
ings of imagined beings. But at least 
violence ought not to be done to the es- 
tablisht records. President Tyler, for in- 
stance, ought not, at a Presidential recep- 
tion, to press upon Mr. Calhoun the ac- 
ceptance of the Secretaryship of State at 
a time when Mr. Calhoun is at home in 
South Carolina. Mr. Calhoun withdrew 
from the Senate in 1843, and went home. 
Secretary Upshur was killed on Febru- 
ary 28th, 1844, and on March 6th the 
President wrote Calhoun offering him 
the vacant portfolio. Calhoun did not 
receive this letter until March 15th, and 
it was not until very near the end of 


"54-40 OR Ficur. B Emerson Hough. 
olis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50. 
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March that he arrived in Washington. 
The stirring events asserted to have hap- 
pened in Washington during that month, 
in which Calhoun is represented as the 
chief actor, must have occurred without 
the presence of the principal. 

The bellicose character given to Cal- 
houn, moreover, does not agree with the 
records. He was against war over Ore- 
gon, and equally against it over Mexico. 
It is rather amusing to have him repre- 
sented as inspiring poor Tyler to talk 
fire and slaughter to the astonisht Brit- 
ish Ministe1. We are led to doubt if any 
British Minister to any country has ever 
had to listen to the sort of rant and blus- 
ter which is alleged to have been poured 
out upon the head of Sir Richard Paken- 
ham by John Tyler on a certain March 
evening in 1844. Certainly the torrent 
cotild not have been inspired by Calhoun. 
His Senate speech, in the winter of 1845- 
46, on the Oregon question, is a noble 
plea for peace ; and he made repeated de- 
nunciations of the movement of troops 
to the Rio Grande. 

Mr. Hough has steered safely out of 
the Whitman controversy in relating the 
Oregon episode. Indeed, his mention of 
Whitman is so slight as almost to be un- 
noticed. Perhaps, tho, he may be the 
cause of another Oregon controversy 
only less bitter and prolonged than the 
one centering about the martyr mission- 
ary. For not only the Baroness Helena, 
but also the young Nicholas Trist in 
pursuit, make the well-nigh impossible 
Eastward journey from Oregon to the 
States in the fall of 1845. The pursuer 
is, indeed, stopt by snow at Fort Laramie, 
but the unconquerable Helena completes 
her journey. There is ample basis here 
for fresh controversy. 

Of the personages in the story we can- 
not .say that any of them adequately 
proves his or her existence. The sorri- 
est figure of all is the British Minister. 
We are inclined to hold that had Sir 
Richard been the man here represented 
the settlement of the Oregon dispute 
would have been on the basis of fifty-four 






















forty, and no fight. For we did not get 
fifty-four forty, but in spite of the im- 
becility and treachery of Sir Richard had 
to be content with forty-nine. 


a 
Porfirio Diaz and His Govern- 


ment 


PLAIN speech by a Mexican of stand- 
ing and authority about conditions in his 
own country is so rare as to merit special 
notice. Particularly, just now, when 
very conilicting reports about Mexico 
have for some time been in circulation. 
Sefior Rafael de Zayas Enriquez, who in 
addition to being called poet laureate of 
Mexico has long been a member of its 
Congress and one of the circle of original 
supporters and afterwards advisers of 
Diaz, has written a book on the dictator- 
president which in its last chapters con- 
tains speech both plain and pointed.’ 

It is these closing chapters which are 
of most interest to readers in the United 
States, who must have had a surfeit of 
magazine articles and books on Diaz 
written in the vein of extravagant eulogy, 
and must have wendered if, after 
all, Diaz-worship were not_ carried 
to the extreme in Mexico. The “lit- 
erature” in English on Diaz and 
Mexico has been written chiefly by 
whilom sojourners, with an  imper- 
fect knowledge or no knowledge at all 
of Spanish ; sometimes by persons having 
a selfish interest in projects for exploita- 
tion. Even where the writers have been 
disinterested and reasonably equipt with 
knowledge of the Spanish language and 
of Spanish institutions and with some ex- 
perience in Mexico, it has always been 
easier for them to follow the lines of least 
resistance; with a _ subsidized press 
preaching the perfections of Diaz and his 
Government, and Mexicans generally, 
from bankers to school children, echoing 
these preachings, it is the exceptional 
stranger who would or could look be- 
neath the surface. So the Diaz-fetish has 
grown abroad as in Mexico, reaching its 
climax in the hysterical eulogies of an 
English writer, a woman, who calmly put 
Diaz above Lincoln or Bismarck or any 
other man of the nineteenth century. 


1PorFirio Dtaz. By Rafael de Zayas Enriquez. 
Translated by T. Quincy Browne, Jr. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. _12mo. Pp. 282. $1.50. 
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Sefior Zayas Enriquez has, in the chap- 
ters which constitute a biography of Diaz 
down to the past few years, not broken 
with the tradition of extreme eulogy. 
He is a hero-worshipper, even tho now 
and then a blunt expression or a damag- 
ing statement of fact escapes him. Sefior 
Zayas Enriquez has not written the biog- 
raphy of Diaz or the history of Mexico 
during the last half-century as the im- 
partial pens of the future will write them. 
It is his concluding chapters of criticism, 
with their frank admissions and implica- 
tions, that are of pertinent value. 

To make a really adequate picture of 
the present Government of Mexico we 
must supplement not only the explicit 
statements but also the implications of 
these chapters of criticism. The story is 
only partially told by saying that Diaz 
is an absolute ruler under the forms of a 
constitution. It is not merely “one-man 
government” at Mexico City; it is “one 
man government” in every one of the 
States, and “one-man government” in 
every town within the limits of those 
States. No man can be Governor of a 
State without previously receiving the 
“QO. K.” of Diaz. Indeed, the rule now is 
that only one candidate appears in the 
“elections,” he being the official choice. 
When local factions are too strong, or 
other reasons appear, it is not uncommon 
for a man from outside to be sent to a 
State as “provisional governor” (the 
elected incumbent “resigning” or being 
otherwise provided for) and thereafter 
to be “elected” regularly as long as Diaz 
chooses to keep him there. When Gov- 


‘ernor Ahumada was sent from Chihua- 


hua to Guadalajara (Jalisco State) in 
this way, Enrique Creel became pro- 
visional Governor of Chihuahua; he was 
“elected” to the latter post while serving 
as Ambassador at Washington, a “pro- 
visional Governor” taking his place at 
Chihuahua, in training perhaps for a fu- 
ture designation as Governor in his own 
right. 

The Governor of a State, in his turn, 
designates the “chiefs” of the larger 
towns or administrative units. In the 
State capitols there are “elected” coun- 
cils (Ayuntamientos), but usually the 
government of the leading city is really 
absorbed into that of the State and com- 
bined with it fiscally as well as politically. 
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Commonly, the “chiefs” of the large 
towns select the “chiefs” of towns, etc., 
within their districts; but, in all cases, 
even where there is retained a semblance 
of electoral methods, it all comes back to 
the Governor as tle seat of power and 
the master of all subordinate executives. 
Thus a complete unity of command is 
obtained, from the President’s desk in 
Mexico City down to the pettiest officer 
with power of arrest on the most remote 
ranch or in the sinallest mountain settle- 
ment. 

How can the elections be mere farces, 
with universal suffrage? someone may 
ask. For just the reason that no one 
presents himself as a candidate for Gov- 
ernor of.a-State against the man desig- 
nated by Diaz, is the first answer. In 
1904, for example, there was held, in the 
average State, an election at which were 
chosen: electors for President and Vice- 
President, members of the Federal Con- 
gress, Federal Judges, a Governor, and 
Justices of the State Supreme Court. The 
rule was, only one candidate for each 
office, the one designated by the “ma- 
chine.” The official gazette carried long 
proclamations, lists of polling places, etc. 
' In the State capitol it took the Legisla- 
ture from three days to a week to “can- 
vass” the returns, one or two offices a 
dav. Yet practically nobody had voted— 
in many cases, polling places were never 
really opened at all. The local officials 
simply “returned” so many votes as cast. 
As one mine manager, who “returned” 
(thru the local “jefe,” a than in his pay) 
1,200 votes for the official ticket from his 
camp, replied to an inquiry: “Oh, no, we 
didn’t actually have the peons cast the 
ballots. Why, they’d have thought we 
were giving them meal tickets.” 

In fact, it is the indifference to public 
affairs on the part of those very men who 
ought to take an active interest therein, 
if Mexico is ever to attain self-govern- 
ment, which strikes an outsider as the 
most serious element in the present situa- 
tion. It is here that Sefior Zayas En- 
riquez sees and writes most clearly, per- 
haps. Tho he himself yields to the ten- 
dency to eulogize the man in power, as 
has been pointed out, he nevertheless per- 
ceives the deadening influence of absolut- 
ism on one hand and sycophancy on the 
other; and he perceives that it has been 
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growing stronger, not lessening, among 
his people during those very years which 
constitute Mexico’s great period of prog- 
ress. 

For, as these last words imply, there is 
no intention here to belittle the work of 
Diaz; only to show the other side of the 
shield. His great achievement was the 
restoration of order, opening up thereby 
the opportunities for development of 
Mexico industrially and of her people so- 
cially. That was the one vital thing to 
do when he came into power ; but the sort 
of governmental machinery by which he 
has achieved it had served its proper pur- 
pose some time ago, and since then has 
been a drag upon the country’s evolution 
in self-government. In many respects 
Mexico is further from real self-govern- 
ment today than when Diaz began his 
rule. 

Js 
Heartbreak Hill. By Herman Knickerbocker 
Viele. New York: Duffield & Co. $1.50. 

There is nothing disagreeable in this 
story of the two young people who are 
distant cousins and who jointly own 
Heartbreak Hill, which, unknown to 
them, contains a rich copper mine. The 
author explains that it is a “comedy ro- 
mance,” so it is scarcely worth reading 
unless one desires a book warranted to 
insure perfect rest and not to take hold 
upon any faculty. It is not even suffi- 
ciently convincing to hold the attention. 
But it abounds in the liveliest tinkle of 
conversation. We recommend it to per- 
sons afflicted with insomnia. If any man 
can read it without frequent and invol- 
untary dozes, he should regard his case 
as hopeless. 

Js 
Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James 
Hastings, D. D., with the codperation of 


John A. Selbie, D. D., and with the as- 
sistance of John C. Laimbere, D.D., and of 


Shailer Matthews, D. D. Large 8vo, pp. 
xvi, 992. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $5.00. 


Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, with 
its four thick volumes and a supplement- 
ary one, is- well known, and is the stand- 
ard English Dictionary of the Bible, 
rivaled only by the somewhat later “En- 
cyclopedia Biblica,” edited by Professor 
Cheyne on a more radical theory of criti- 
cism. For many private libraries these 
works are too expensive, and Dr. Hast- 
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ings has done well to supplement them by 
this one-volume work. It deserves only 
praise. It is not a mere abstract of Dr. 
Hastings’s larger dictionary, but the 
principal topics have been committed to 
other writers and the latest discoveries 
have been embodied, but, of course,. in 
condensed form. With compact printing 
this single volume contains about as much 
type as one and a quarter volumes of the 
larger work, and conclusions have often 
been given with less of the process of 
proof. The authors of the articles are 
selected with judgment, and can be trust- 
ed to speak with authority. We com- 
mend the volume more heartily, and even 
to those who possess either Hastings’s 
or Cheyne’s larger dictionaries, for this 
is later than either of them, and no dupli- 
cation of either. 


& 

A Standard Bible Dictionary, designed as a 
comprehensive guide to the Scriptures, em- 
bracing their languages, literature, history, 
biography, manners and customs, and their 
theology. Edited by Melancthon W. Ja- 
cobus,.D. D., Edward E. Nourse, D. D., 
and Andrew C. Zenos, D. D., in association 
with American, British and German schol- 
ars. Embellished with new and original il- 
lustrations and maps. Large 8vo, pp. xxiv, 
920. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$6.00. 

As the one-volume Hastings’s “Dic- 
tionary of the Bible” is intended to repre- 
sent a medium point of view on the bibli- 
cal questions raised by modern criticism, 
so this Standard Bible Dictionary is 
meant to represent a moderate, but not 
extreme, conservative position. This 
may be gathered from the names of the 
editors, of whom two are from the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, and one 
from the McCormick Seminary. It is 
very interesting to see from this work 
what moderate conservatism means. The 
main results of the Old Testament criti- 
cism are frankly accepted. The Pen- 
tateuch is composite, and J and P and 
the rest of them are accepted. The Baby- 
lonian flood story is made the key to the 
biblical tradition, and is based on a local 
catastrophe and tidal wave in lower 
Babylonia. It is the moral teaching of 
the story that is of value. Deuteronomy 
belongs to the age of Josiah. Isaiah is 
a composite book, the latter portion of 
which belongs to Exilic or post-Exilic 
times, Daniel is one of the later books 
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of the Bible. The miracles of the Pen- 
tateuch represent folk-lore, as the books 
were written as much as four hundred 
years after the events described. The 
same is true, in a measure, of the mir- 
acles of the Elijah and Elisha stories. 
It was never intended that the story of 
Jonah or the celestial journeys of Eze- 


~kiel should be taken literally. It is in all 


these cases the religious content that is of 
value. But the New Testament miracles 
are accepted as historical. Thruout the 
New Testament a similar conservative 
view prevails. That appears in the dis- 
cussion of the Gospel of John, and in that 
of the resurrection of our Lord. The de- 
velopment of the belief in restirrection is 
fairly told, except that the relation to 
Persian theology is omitted. The editors 
have been diligent in securing a general- 
ly trustworthy discussion of the topics 
belonging to a Bible dictionary, and in 
a compact form making it useful for the 
Bible scholar who has no access to more 
pretentious works. The writers are men 
of recognized scholarship. Possibly we 
are not to credit Professor McCurdy and 
Dr. Leary for the titles under the illus- 
trations for the articles “Semitic Re- 
ligion” and “Cosmogony.” Under the 
former we are told of a “Procession of 
Gods in Babylonia,” that it represents 
“the Sun, Moon and Five Planets car- 
ried on the backs of (idealized) animals.” 
Hardly. The first is not the Sun, but Bel 
Merodach; the second is not the Moon 
(who would be masculine), but Belit, and 
the sixth is Adad, not a planetary god, 
but god of thunder and lightning. Under 
“Cosmogony” are the pictures of four 
“boundary stones,” and we are told that 
these are “Primitive Babylonian represen- 
tations of the Cosmos (the signs of the 
Zodiac), and that the serpent appear- 
ing in them represents Tiamat, the prim- 
eval watery chaos. This is all wrong. 
These figures are not primitive Baby- 
lonian, but belong to the middle Kassite 
period; they do not represent the Cos- 
mos, but are symbols of various gods 
who will punish any one who may cancel 
the grant of land or deface its record; 
and the serpent does not represent 
Tiamat~ but another deity. But these 
flaws can be easily corrected. The maps 
are good, and we find the historical and 
geographical articles of particular value, 
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Literary Notes 


-The Francis D. Tandy Co. has been 
reincorporated, under the name of the Tandy- 
Thomas Coinpany, and plans to publish an in- 
teresting series of Lincoln books together with 
other timely publications. 


.. The life of Sheldon Jackson, Home Mis- 
sionary and Superintendent of Education in 
Alaska, has been written by Dr. Robert L. 
Stewart, professor in the Theological Semin- 
ary of Lincoln University (New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company). 


..All persons interested in municipal im- 
provement should get the three numbers of 
Charities and the Commons (New York), con- 
taining the Pittsburgh Survey, carried out by 
the aid of the Sage Fund. The first number, 
January 2nd, gave the results of the study of 
component elements of the population; the sec- 
ond, February 6th, discusses the topographical 
conditions. The third, March 2nd, will deal 
with the industrial well being of the wage earn- 
ing population. (25 cents each.) 


.It would be hard to write an uninterest- 
ing “book about the Uganda Mission. As a 
record of Christian conquest it is unapproach- 
able in missionary annals. Bishop Hanning- 
ton’s commanding personality and tragic death 
almost in sight of his goal is a part of Uganda 
history, even tho he never set foot in the ter- 
ritory of Mwanga. Mr. W. G. Berry’s book 
of Bishop Hannington and the Story of the 
Uganda Mission is largely a compilation from 
the larger histories and is designed for the use 
of study classes. He has seized upon the 
essentials of the great tale and leaves us stirred 
with a new wonder at the Gospel which could 
inspire such devotion and win such triumphs. 
(Revell. $1.00.) 


....An unusual piece of scholarly work is 
the Ancient Persian Lexicon, by Prof. Herbert 
C. Tolman, of Vanderbilt University. With it 
is given the transliterated text, with transla- 
tion of the famous Behistun Inscription of Da- 
vies, and all the other known Akhzmenian texts. 
We recall no one else in this country besides 
Professor Jackson, of Columbia, and Dr. L. H. 
Gray, who has given attention to these texts, 
or, indeed, to Iranian literature. This collec- 
tion of texts with lexicon ought to introduce 
the study to universities. We miss references 
to the sources for the inscriptions in weights, 
vases and seals, by which the correctness of the 
transliteration can be tested. (American Book 
Co., New York. $1.25.) 


-Old Times on the Upper Mississip pi, by 
George Byron Merrick, is a very extensive vol- 
ume, plentifully illustrated, and published by 
the Arthur A. Clark Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, for $3.50. The author was a pilot on the 
river for the nine years previous to the war, 
and besides his own personal recollections he 
has collected a vast amount of information 
about the steamboats of the river, the rise and 
growth of trade, the change and development 
of its cities. The narrative is simple, some- 
what monotonous, but the value of the facts 
still remains. Another book of a similar nature, 


tho by no means so pretentious, is issued by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons for $1.50, entitled The 
Sloops.of the Hudson, with William E. Ver- 
planck and Moses W. Collyer as joint 
authors. The book has a record of the 
packets and market sloops of the last century 
and some reminiscences of old sailing masters. 
Leading directly from the sloops of the Hud- 
son to the invention of steamboats and their 
use, we are given by the Knickerbocker Press 
The Story of Robert Fulton, by Peyton F. 
Miller, a little book of a hundred-odd pages, 
more brightly and personally written than the 
others. We are made to feel anew by this 
author the jovial and genial character of his 
hero, again we appreciate his pertinacity and 
steady temper, and again we rejoice in his suc- 
cesses. Fulton was a man whom we all love 
to honor more for his healthy, sanguine vigor 
than even for his inventive genius. As an 
example to our American youth, it is difficult 
to find one more sturdy. 


a 
Pebbles 


“He talks well, doesn’t he?” “Yes; he has 
to. He’s employed by the artesian company.’ 
—Baltimore American. 


“THAT young couple seem to be enjoying 
themselves immensely. Are they married?” 

“Yes, but not to each other.”—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


A YOUNG man married against the wishes 
of his parents, and, in telling a friend how to 
break the news to them, said: 

“Tell them first that I am dead; and gently 
work up to the climax.”—IJnsurance. 


“Tt would please me mightily, Miss Stout,” 
said Mr. Mugley, “to have you go to the thea- 
ter with me this evening.” 

“Have you secured the seats?” asked Miss 
Vera Stout. 

“Oh, come, now,” he protested; “you’re not 
so heavy as all that.”"—Dramatic Mirror. 


“Are the Gildays back. from their wedding 
tour?” 

rT.” 

“How are they?” 

“Doing nicely. She has had a kernel of 
rice removed from her left eye and the doc- 
tors are in hopes she can see again, and his 
broken collar bone—where the old shoe struck 
him—is knitting favorably.”"—Cleveland Plain 


IN VAIN. 


“Ir is useless to urge me, Gerald,” 
en said. “It is impossible. 
marry.” 

“There is some other man, perhaps,” 
gested, with bitterness. 

o. I have a higher regard for you than 
I have for any other man. 

“Why do you tell me that?” 

“To save your face, if you insist upon know- 
ing,” proudly answered the high-spirited girl. 

Yet, as she spoke, she saw it was too late. 

His countenance had fallen.—Chicago Trib- 
une. 
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The Defender of the Constitution 
It is simply beautiful to see such loyal- 


ty in Congress to the Constitution of 
the United States as has been evinced 
by the discovery that Senator Knox 
cannot constitutionally become Secretary 
of State under Mr. Taft. He had been 
a member of the present Congress when 
it increased the salaries of the members 
of the Cabinet, and the Constitution says 
that no member of Congress shall hoid 
any office during the term to which he 
was elected whose emoluments have been 
increased during that term. It never oc- 
curred to President-elect Taft, or to 
Senator Knox that there was such a pro- 
hibition in the Constitution, and they are 
profound lawyers. It never occurred to 
President Roosevelt nor to any mem- 
ber of the Senate or House, nor to 
any of the people for weeks that such a 
provision existed. By a sort of accident 
somebody reading the Constitution came 
across the section and noticed its appli- 
cation, and then there was universal sur- 
prise and dismay, for it was a general 
desire that Mr. Knox should be Secre- 
tary of State. Can we believe that in 
the old days when Daniel Webster was 
the Expounder of the Constitution there 


would have been so little general knowl- 
edge of its provisions? In Daniel Web- 
ster’s day “The Federalist” was the uni- 
versal text-book in colleges. 

But we do not call attention to this re- 
markable exhibition of ignorance or for- 
getfulness to illustrate how little the 
Constitution is considered in these days, 
but rather to illustrate the sudden devo- 
tion to it when any violation of its pro- 
visions is discovered. The first thought . 
was, How unfortunate that he cannot 
serve? the second thought was, Cannot 
some way be found by which Mr. Knox 
can constitutionally take the office? The 
Senate, of which he is a member, dis- 
covered a way. It was to defer the date of 
increasing the salary of the Secretary of 
State until the period for which he was 
elected Senator shall expire. Courtesy 
rules more or less in the Senate, and no 
one objected and the bill past. But it 
then came to the House and the Demo- 
cratic leaders, the Hon. Champ Clark, of 
Missouri, and the Hon. J.Sharp Williams, 
of Mississippi, and their followers op- 
pose, and the bill may fail to pass the 
House; or, if it can pass by a party vote 
Senator Knox may not think it wise to 
accept an office whose tenure is thus de- 
clared to be tainted. The objection they 
make is, that this provision is nothing 
less than an evasion of the distinct pro- 
visions of the Constitution. It is an act 
simply intended to get around the Con- 
stitution, and after a law has been 
past making him ineligible, trying to 
sneak him in under another law enacted 
for his personal benefit. 

It is beautiful, we say, to see such de- 
votion to the Constitution from such a 
source. They are horrified at the idea 
of evading the Constitution—these men 
who have been doing their best to evade 
it all their political lives. They repre- 
sent States which have enacted laws 
whose sole purpose, frankly exprest a 
thousand times, freely admitted when 
those laws were under discussion, open- 
ly announced within the last few days in 
the Senate by Mr. Tillman, was to annul 
the provisions of the Constitution which 
give equal rights to all citizens. Those 
laws are defended still by these members 
of Congress. They think they have been 
shrewdly devised to accomplish what the 
Constitution forbids, and they glory in 
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the evasion. And these are the men who 
now make their indecent expression of 
their intense loyalty to the Constitution 
of the United States! Pah! 


ed 
The Commission on Country Life 


THE Commission appointed by the 
President to investigate rural conditions, 
Prof. L. H. Bailey and the rest of them, 
have taken a surprisingly short time to 
present their report. Yet it is not sur- 
prising, for they have worked without 
salary, and worked hard, and there has 
been no appropriation even for their ex- 
penses. Under the circumstances they 
would get thru with their job and get 
back to their farm work as soon as possi- 
ble. Their report is naturally short, but 
it is comprehensive. It is based on tens 
of thousands of answers received from 
farmers all over the country and on a 
number of public conferences. If any 
important point is omitted we have failed 
to discover it, unless it be that sufficient 
attention has not been given to the back- 
ward condition in certain sections of the 
country which have been devoted to sin- 


gle crops and where ignorance is most 
prevalent. 

A noticeable recommendation is that 
farmers need to be more erganized for 


their own interests. They have local 
granges, etc., but they lack the consoli- 
dation of purpose which mechanical la- 
borers possess. If we understand it, the 
commission would have farmers and 
farm laborers organized into State and 
National unions, like the other labor 
unions, so that they can by political 
and other ways secure needed advan- 
tages. There is a very interesting para- 
graph on this subject: 

“Many existing organizations and _ institu- 
tions might become practically cooperative or 
mutual in spirit, as, for example, all agricul- 
tural societies, libraries, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, and churches. All the organiza- 
tions standing for rural progress should be 
federated in States and nation.” 

Some of these are already federated, 
such as the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations and the churches. It is the 
agricultural societies that need it. Farm- 
ers are far behind mechanics in this 
matter. : 

A-much more effective campaign for 
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agricultural education is proposed. One 
suggestion is that all agricultural col- 
leges shall present extension courses. 
There are such colleges that at present 
send their teachers thru the State, in a 
special railroad train, giving lectures and 
expositions of rural industry, and these 
are of great advantage in teaching not 
only the boys in the colleges, but the 
working ‘farmers what are the better 
ways in which they can carry on their 
industry. The commission would have 
the public schools brought into closer 
touch, in country districts, with country 
life. On this subject we have often 
spoken, and we are glad to have this 
commission emphasize the need. 

Of course, farmers need good roads, 
as well as do the automobilists, and this 
the commission gives attention to, as well 
as to the desirability of the postal parcels 
post and postal savings banks. 

It is interesting to see the importance 
which the commission gives to the social 
forces which give enjoyment to country 
life; and chief among these it puts the 
churches. This is well said, and perhaps 
its emphasis will surprise some readers: 

“We miss the heart of the problem if we 
neglect to foster personal character and neigh- 
borhood righteousness. The best way to pre- 
serve ideals for private conduct and public life 
is to build up the institutions of religion. The 
church has great power of leadership. The 
whole people should understand that it is vital- 
ly important to stand behind the rural church 
and to help it to become a great power in de- 
veloping concrete country life ideals. It is es- 
pecially important that the country church 
recognize that it has a social responsibility to 
the entire community as well as a religious re- 
sponsibility to its own group of people.” 

This means that the churches should 
make their edifices a center not only for 
teaching religion, but also for making 
the whole tone of local society sweet and 
agreeable by the social functions which 
they should provide. We commend this 
portion of the report to the attention of 
the new _ interdenomination Federal 
Council. 

But after all it is the general personal 
education of rural communities that 
alone can secure improved conditions. 
The improvement of public schools is a 
chief necessity. Think of sections of 
the country in which the public school 
continues only three or four months of 
the year, and in which the teachers are 
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poorly paid, and in which no provision 
is made except for the five or six lower 
grades. What ambition will such peo- 
ple have to read agricultural journals, to 
secure or understand the leaflets sent out 
by the agricultural colleges, or in any 
way develop the ambition to learn meth- 
ods superior to those of their fathers? 
Here is the great need, and one which 
can be but slowly felt, of the improve- 
ment of the personal character of those 
engaged in agricultural labor. Life on 
the farm ought to be the most delightful, 
as it is the most honorable of all indus- 
tries. There is in it more variety, more 
opportunity for the use of intelligence 
and forethought than in any other busi- 
ness. It is the queen of industries. On 
it all life depends. All pursuits are sub- 
servient to that of the farmer, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the commission have 
done well to magnify its importance. If 
we would lift up the country we need 
most to lift up country life. 


a 


The President’s Veto 


On the occasion of the President’s 
veto of the Census bill only the Tribune, 
of the New York papers, told us that 
the mention of “professional politicians” 
was greeted with “applause”; the other 
papers said it was received with “laugh- 
ter.” And the attempt of a very large 
number of the members was made to 
pass the bill over the President’s veto. 
They were angry, Democrats and Re- 
publicans, angry because the bill was de- 
nounced as a “spoils” measure. They 
declared that the President had “insulted 
Congress.” A week has past and they 
have done nothing about it. Let us look 
at it again. Let us go over his message 
with scrupulous care. 

The President began by saying that he 
vetoed the bill with extreme reluctance, 
because of the importance of having pro- 
vision for the decennial Census made as 
soon as possible. But it is also of “high 
consequence” that it be conducted with 
accuracy and without suspicion of polliti- 
cal or personal bias so as to be a fraudu- 
lent waste of the people’s money. Now 
the bill specifically provides that the se- 
lection of employees should not be sub- 
ject to competitive examination ; that is, 
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they shall be appointed under the spoils 
system. This provision was evidently put 
in for the very purpose of preventing the 
President from putting the appointments 
under civil service examinations. There 
are to be many thousands of appointees. 
The Director of the Census has askt that 
they be appointed after competitive ex- 
amination. The President says that to 
appoint them without such competitive 
examination surely means that “the ap- 
pointments shall be treated as the per- 
quisites of the politicians.” He adds: 

“I do not believe in the doctrine that to the 
victor belong the spoils, but I think even less 
of the doctrine that the spoils shall be divided 
without a fight by the professional politicians 
on both sides; and this would be the result of 
permitting the bill in its present shape to be- 
come a law.” 

The two last Censuses were taken un- 
der a provision of the law excluding 
competition, and the President says the 
result was extravagance and demoraliz- 
ation. The Director begs to be relieved 
of such a handicap. To be sure the bill 
says that the non-competitive examina- 
tion shall be conducted by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, and the appointments 
be independent of party affiliations, but 
that is mere words, so long as there is no 
force in the examinations and no power 
in the examiners. The President says 
with truth and force, and it is an appeal 
to the people: 

“It is of vital consequence that we should 
not once again permit the usefulness of this 
great decennial undertaking on behalf of the 
whole people to be marred by permitting it to 
be turned into an engine to further the self- 
interest of that small section of the people 
which makes a profession of politics. 

“The evil effects of the spoils system and of 
the custom of treating appointments to the 
public service as personal perquisites of pro- 
fessional politicians are peculiarly evident in 
the case of a great public work like the taking 
of the census, a work which should emphat- 
ically be done for the whole people and with 
an eye single to their interest.” 

_ The hostile Congressmen are angry 
because the President denounces the 
“professional politicians” who treat the 
public service as “personal perquisites.’ 
But he did not mention them as such. It 
can only be because they are such that 
they take offence. They want to control 
these appointments for their own politi- 
cal ends, and not-for the good of the 
country. The President has done well 
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to unmask them, to dare them to vote 
against civil service reform. He has 
done well to appeal to the people, for the 
people will stand by him. 


Sd 
A World Congress in Washington 


Ir has cost some millions of dollars to 
send the United States naval fleet around 
the world, yet it has not been able to 
penetrate beyond the coast line of the 
countries it has visited. But there are 
other wavs of extending American influ- 
ence so as to make it penetrate to the 
very center of the life and institutions of 
other nations. This is not only done by 
our food products, but by the influence of 
American ideas. Thus forty years ago 
the United States took the lead in form- 
ing the. International Prison Congress. 
It has enabled the United States not only 
to draw from the experience of other na- 
tions, but in return to make contributions 
of profound value to modern civilization. 
Take, for instance, the Children’s Court. 
It was first started in Chicago, then cop- 
ied in Buffalo, Denver, New York and 
other cities. It has revolutionized our 
criminal procedure and turned a criminal 
court into a child-saving institution. 
Thru the International Prison Commis- 
sion the history, organization and results 
of this experiment have been communi- 
cated to the civilized world. All over 
Europe similar courts are being estab- 
lisht. The probation system, developed 
in this country, has been adopted in 
France and Belgium. Thus American 
ideas are making themselves felt in the 
peaceful pathways of science and philan- 
thropy. 

Secretary Root, always anxious to pro- 
mote international relations, has asked 
Congress for an appropriation of $50,- 
ooo for the International Prison Con- 
gress, which is to meet in Washington in 
1910. The invitation has been extended 
by our Government and the meeting will 
have a distinctly official character. As it 
is the first time that this organization, tho 
founded by the United States, meets in 
our own country, nothing should be 
spared to make it a memorable success. 

The amount asked for is small when 
we consider what may be effected with it. 
The body of reports furnisht for this 


Congress will be of permanent value, and 
our foreign guests should have an oppor- 
tunity to see what the United States has 
done in probation work, reformatory 
treatment and especially in preventive 


- and child-saving work in various parts 


of the country. While the House bill 
only carries $10,000 for this object, 
enough for entertainment merely in 
Washington, it is to be hoped that the 
full amount asked for by Secretary Root 
will be granted in the Senate and agreed 
to by the: House. 
& 


Going Back to the People 


THERE is a constant flux in the prin- 
ciples of government which we may 
hope to be a real development toward a 
final ideal standard. At present it ap- 
pears to be moving toward the elimina- 
tion of intermediaries in both the legis- 
lative and the executive branches and 
the consolidation of power in the ulti- 
mate source thereof. 

The ultimate source of power in 
legislation we have now come to know is 
in the people. The Regicides taught that 
to the world. Even Russia gives up 
the divine right of any autocrat. In a 
republican form of government the peo- 
ple are the source of power, and they 
choose intermediaries to formulate their 
laws only because they cannot meet and 
make laws for themselves. The process 
would be too cumbrous. They must se- 
lect lawmakers. In little Athens, or in 
a New England town direct legislation 
has been possible, not in .the United 
States. 

There are two schools of thought to 
be observed as to the method of legisla- 
tion in this republican government. One 
is the old school which had control in 
the formulation of our National Constitu- 
tion, and which so far feared the people 
that it provided for safety by an inter- 
mediary system. The people could not 
be trusted to choose a President, and 
wise electors must be chosen to do what 
the people were not competent to do. 
Equally the people were regarded as in- 
competent to make their laws, but it was 
also impossible in the nature of the case 
for them to meet and consult and enact. 
But of late -years conditions have 
changed. We have new means of inter- 
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communication. Railroads, telegraphs, 
telephones and newspapers have annihi- 
lated distance and made intercourse and 
information easy and universal. There 
has naturally grown up a new move- 
ment, a school in politics, which would 
restore to the people as a whole as much 
as possible of the power which had been 
given to their elected represenstatives. 
That school would reduce the final 
authority of the legislatures, while the 
conservative school stands by the pre- 
vailing method of representative power 
provided for in the National or State 
constitutions. 

Senator Root has declared himself in 
this a conservative. In his address to 
the New York Legislature he said: 

“Because I believe in maintaining the two 
grants of power of the Constitution—maintain- 
ing the national power to its full limit and still 
preserving the State power—I am opposed tu 
everything that tends to belittle, to discredit or 
to weaken the authority of the legislatures of 
the States. You cannot take power away from 
privileged public bodies without having the 
character of those bodies deteriorate. For this 
reason I am opposed to the direct election of 
Senators, as I am opposed to the initiative and 
referendum, because these things are based upon 
the idea, that the people cannot elect legisla- 
tures whom they trust. They proceed upon the 
idea of abandoning the attempt to elect trust- 
worthy and competent State legislatures, but 
if you abandon that attempt—if you begin to 
legislate or to amend constitutions upon that 
theory, what becomes of all the other powers 
of the State legislatures in maintaining the 
system of local self government under the 
Constitution ? 

“Tf the people of any State are not satisfied 
to trust their legislature to discharge the 
constitutional duty of electing Senators, let 
them cure their own faults and elect legisla- 
tures that they can trust. Ultimately in the 
last analysis we must come down for success- 
ful government to the due performance of the 
citizen’s duty at the polls, and there is no rea- 
son to believe that the citizens would perform 
their duty in the direct election of Senators or 
in voting down the initiative or the referendum 
any better than they perform it in the election 
of members of the Senates and Assemblies of 
the States. I am opposed to all steps that pro- 
ceed upon the theory that the people of our 
States are to abandon the duty of making their 
State legislatures able and honored bodies 
competent to perform the great duties of legis- 
lation for these great commonwealths.” 

Thruout his address Senator Root was 
concerned with the danger of the usur- 
pation of State rights by the central 
Government; and it is this thought 
which. he distinctly says, makes him an 
opponent of the school which takes 
final power, by election of Sena- 
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tors, or by initiative and referendum, 
from the legislatures. But his argument 
does not hold. He says that because he 
believes in “maintaining the national 
power to its full limit, and still preserv- 
ing the State power,” he is “opposed to 
everything that tends to belittle, to dis- 
credit or to weaken the authority of the 
legislatures of the States,” such as in- 
itiative and referendum. But it is not 
the legislation of the States that is thus 
belittled or weakened, only the legisla- 
tures which are reduced in power, and 
that power maintained in full strength 
in the States and exercised by the peo- 
ple. Not an iota of their power is trans- 
ferred to the National Congress. Take 
an example. The legislature of a State 
feels unwilling to take responsibility 
for the enactment of a liquor law or a 
taxing law, and refers it to the popular 
vote. Senator Root can find in that no 
invasion by the national power. The 
State still rules supreme. The authority 
has simply gone back to the source 
which had given it to the legislatures. 
The people have taken their own. The 
question is simply the old one of dif- 
ference between aristocracy and democ- 
racy. Can you trust the people? Or, to 
put it in another way, can you trust the 
people as a whole any better than you 
can trust their representatives? We are 
inclined to think we can. We think that, 
if the people were appealed to as they 
are when we elect a President, or a Gov- 
ernor, they are more likely to give 
a sound ethical judgment and less likely 
to be manipulated by designing or selfish 
or corrupt men. Of course they will 
make mistakes, but they can rectify them 
next time. Even legislatures make sad 
mistakes. 
s&s 


State Partnership with Business 


So long as the capitalistic interests— 
the phrase is used in no derogatory 
sense—continue to. insist that all busi- 
ness activity by the state is socialistic, 
and that all state regulation of business 
is “dangerous,” as tending insidiously to 
destroy our good, time-worn individual- 
ism, there will be a humorous side to the 
propositions that these same capitalistic 
interests from time to time make to take 
the public into partnership whenever the 
law begins to pinch them, 
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Not all of the multi-millionaires are 
ready to follow Andrew Carnegie in his 
subversive program of inheritance taxes, 
state regulation of prices, and public 
ownership of natural resources, and not 
all the big corporations are ready to go 
as far as the Standard Oil Company in 
proposing to work a good thing on 
shares, or under a plan of joint control 
with one or more commonwealths. But 
there are plenty of indications that that 
part of the community which. has en- 
joyed exceptional solvency so far shares 
our common human nature as to accept 
the principle that half a loaf is better 
than no bread, even if it comes with a 
little pink label that might conceivably 
deepen, one of these days, into the more 
lurid color of undisguised socialism. 

Naturally, the Standard Oil Company 
loathes the sovereign authority of the 
Commonwealth of Missouri, and the 
Commonwealth of Missouri has pro- 
claimed its frigid sentiments toward the 
Standard Oil corporations. Neverthe- 


less, the Missourian is human, and on 
the whole he prefers kerosene to tallow 
dips; at any rate so long as tallow on 


the hoof moves at present prices. So the 
Standard Oil Company, with that prac- 
tical business sense which appears to be 
one of its most substantial assets, cuts 
out its animosity and submits to the Mis- 
sourian a proposition that it be permitted 
to go on doing business in his State 
under a joint arrangement and subject 
to whatever control the Commonwealth 
sees fit to institute. 

Some of the details are interesting. 
The Supreme Court of Missouri had 
handed down an ouster decision, turning 
out the Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana. The company’s brief in protest 
proposes that, in lieu of the judgment of 
ouster, a Missouri corporation shall be 
formed to take over all the Missouri 
property of the Indiana company, and 
succeed to the Missouri business, and 
that all of the stock of the new company, 
less enough to qualify directors, shall 
for four years stand in the names of two 
trustees, one selected by the State, the 
other by the Indiana company, and both 
approved by the State Supreme Court. 

It is further proposed that the trustees 
so created shall act as officers of the 
court, and so supervise the affairs of the 
company that its conduct shall be “fair, 
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just and lawful,” at all times according 
“proper treatment to the public as well 
as to the property.” And if ever it shall 
happen that the two trustees cannot 
agree, the controversy shall be submitted 
to the judges of the court, or to an arbi- 
trator named by them, and the decision 
of the judges or the arbitrator shall be 
final. 

Looking at this proposition seriously, 
we hope that the proposed experiment 
will be tried in earnest and in good faith. 
It is precisely one of those possibilities 
which cannot be judged of a priori. In 
the daily increasing complexity of our in- 
dustrial system, the method of trial and 
selection is the only one which promises 
substantial success. 

On a smaller scale the plan is to be 
tried in Kansas, where the International 
Harvester Company has agreed with the 
Attorney-General and the Supreme 
Court that, in addition to the payment of 
a fine of sixty thousand dollars, the com- 
pany will submit to a public control of 
its business in Kansas, and the regulation 
of its prices by the State Supreme Court 
or a public utility commission. 

It is plain that the campaign of the 
American public against the unbearable 
abuses, which monopoly, privilege and 
lawlessness have been piling up in the 
business world, is one of progressive 
victory pretty nearly along all the line. 
Some of the State attempts to fix rail- 
road rates, and to “bust the trusts” have 
been crude and ill advised. But the pub- 
lic, like individuals, learns something 
thru its mistakes, and, when all is said 
and done, the public is still sovereign in 
these United States of America. In one 
or another way, it will be demonstrated 
that the people will create corporate pow- 
ers, and bestow great business opportu- 
nities upon corporate enterprise on the 
sole condition that the people, as well as 
the money-making interests, shall profit 
thereby. 

& 


Children and Vacation 


THERE is a certain association between 
the two words, perhaps because children 
have naturally that vacation spirit which 
grown-ups endeavor to acquire at stated 
intervals. Perhaps that is the reason— 
but if it is not it will have to serve until 
we can invent a better one—why we 
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have decide to devote the pictures of our 
next Vacation Number to the children. 
It is, as usual, to be a co-operative enter- 
prise, in which our readers are, as be- 
fore, to do all the work, thinking up the 
novel ideas and getting them exprest by 
the aid of pen and camera, while we 
have nothing to do but to look over a 
few hundred pretty pictures and decide 
which are the prettiest, and to read over 
a few hundred interesting stories of 
vacation adventures and decide which 
are the most interesting. Can any one 
imagine a better vacation week for an 
editor ? 

We want to have a good big section of 
that issue filled solidly with children, un- 
contaminated by reading matter; boys 
and girls and babies in all the possible 
costumes and in all the impossible pos- 
tures they can get into; with any con- 
venient accessories in the way of scenery 
and properties such as mountains, trees, 
stone walls, boats, marbles, sandwiches, 
pets and more children; no limit as to 
age, childhood is not a question of years ; 
no restriction as to looks, all children are 


good-looking ; no nationality barred, chil- 
dren.of every land belong to a race of 


their own. The photographs may be 
taken of them when they are asleep or 
awake, standing on their feet or on their 
heads ; at play, or, by using a quick shut- 
ter, at work. 

We know that our readers have lots 
of such photographs, because we have 
seen them. They have been sent to us 
when we did not want them. When we 
askt for snapshots of wild animals they 
sent us boys, evidently believing with 
Plato that the wildest of wild animals 
are boys. When we requested photo- 
graphs of objects of local interest, ex- 
pecting prehistoric tombstones, Wash- 
ington elms and such like, they sent us 
babies. We have become convinced, in 
spite of alarmist reports to the contrary, 
that there is a very considerable interest 
taken in the young of the human species 
in many parts of ‘the United States and 
even in foreign lands. 

But besides the children we want other 
pictures, a great many of them, on any 
phase of vacation life or which can be 
plausibly connected therewith; photo- 
graphs of all shapes, sizes and s‘vles 


any kind except the flat, fuzzy and foggy 
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kinds. . For the best photograph of chil- 
dren or other vacation theme we will pay 
$10, for the second best $5, and for all 
the others we use $2 apiece. Send as 
many as you like. They will alf be re- 
turned, barring accidents, if you put on 
each your name and address and ‘enclose 
postage. 

So much for the pictures ; now for the 
reading matter. This is to consist as be- 
fore of the personal experiences of our 
readers. If you have a bound set of 
THE INDEPENDENT, as you should have, 
look up our Vacation Numbers of June 
6th, 1907, and of June 4th, 1908, and 
then send us something as _ differ- 
ent from any you find there as 
vou can. Make it brief, individ- 
ual and to the point. Tell it as you 
would to a friend or as you would have 
a friend tell it to you. We can buy in 
the open market plenty of articles from 
more or less distinguisht people on 
“Hunting in Uganda,” “Explorations in 
the Arctic Regions” and “Travels in 
Tibet,” but most of our readers will 
never have the opportunity, if they have 
the desire, to go hunting for elephants, 
poles, or mahatmas, and they are even 
more interested in knowing how to make 
their time and money go as far as pos- 
sible next summer. Consequently such 
topics as “How to be Happy in a Sum- 
mer Hotel,” “A Tour Around My Gar- 
den” and “The Adventures of an Ama- 
teur Chauffeur” would be more profita- 
ble reading. For each vacation story we 
print we will, as last vear, give two an- 
nual subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT, 
to your own or other addresses. This will 
give you a chance at the cost of two 
cents and a little time to have your own 
subscription extended by a year and also 
send THE INDEPENDENT to a friend, per- 
haps one who shared the vacation expe- 
rience you narrate. These stories should 
be between 250 and 500 words, with a 
ieaning on the side of mercy. Sign your 
name, unless by the advice of counsel, 
you prefer not to. If you can send pic- 
tures with your story so much the bet- 
ter. Manuscripts alone will not be re- 
turned ; keep a copy if you wish to show 
your friends how much better it was 
than those we publisht. All pictures and 
articles should be sent in before May Ist, 
1909. 
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The New Vatican Magazine 


Acta Apostolice Sedis is the title of 
this new departure. Hs “moderatores” 
announce that it is an official com- 
mentary and the exclusive organ of 
Papal communication with the Episco- 
pate. The notice is on the last page, 
headed “‘From the Secretary of State” 
and dated, “Rome, the Vatican, Decem- 
ber 31st, 1908,” but unsigned. Nowhere 
is it stated whether the magazine is daily, 
weekly, monthly or yearly. It presents a 
very pleasing aspect, is well printed and 
very legible. The price is $3 for coun- 
tries outside of Italy. 

The first number opens up with the 
invariable authority, authorizing the 
magazine. It repeats briefly the various 
ways in which the Vatican has gotten in 
touch with the bishops and declares that 
this Official Commentary is started in re- 
sponse to the appeals of many bishops. 

The brief adds that publication in it 
must be regarded as the sole and legiti- 
mate way of promulgating Pontifical 
constitutions, laws, decrees and other acts 
of the Roman Pontiffs and of the Sacred 
Congregations and the Holy Office. This 
will save large expense in sending to all 
bishops separate announcements, and if 
they subscribe it will pay for itself. 

Its contents need delay us but little. 
The twelve opening pages are taken up 
with the Constitution of Piux X regulat- 
ing the Roman Curia. But as this docu- 
ment was published June 29th, 1908, it 
seems a trifle stale. The Rules for the 
Romae Rota next follow, with full de- 
tails of membership duties, lawyers and 
taxes for judicial expenses. 

The latter half of the magazine ex- 
plains the order to be followed in all the 
Sacred Congregations. And it seems a 
curious commentary that here with the 
Latin text an Italian translation is given. 
Dealing with the world at large only 
Latin is used; treating, however, of the 
details as worked out in the many bu- 
reaus in Rome, Italian also is given. Is 
it possible that the numerous auditors, 
sub-secretaries, archivists, copyists and 
the whole tribe of minnutante know not 
Latin? 

At the end is a list of the members of 
the various Congregations. Only a few 
interest us. Cardinal Gibbons is a mem- 
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ber of but two, Propaganda and Studies. 
This last, by the way, is the largest, with 
twenty-eight cardinals on its board. As 
far as we can see the only American 
bishop a member, as a consultor, is Arch- 
bishop Keane, of Dubuque, who is in 
the same two Congregations as Cardinal 
Gibbons. This doubtful honor serves to 
remind His Lordship of Dubuque of the 
days, following his removal from the 
rectorship at Washington, when he lived 
in Rome, a submissive if discontented 
prisoner of the Curia. 

Our readers will bear in mind that the 
new Papal organ is for questions affect- 
ing the Episcopate. As for matters of 
state, that is, between the Vatican and 
various governments, they are carried to 
and fro by couriers, whose present head- 
quarters, we are informed are at Strass- 
burg. 


a 


It was in the Rev. John D. 
Long’s Parkside Presby- 
terian Church, of Flatbush, 
N. Y., that the advertised “slave auc- 
tion” took place last Friday night. It 
was not like the case when, in Plymouth 
Church, Mr. Beecher put a slave woman 
up for redemption by purchase, for these 
were for sale. Three hundred men, they 
said, had offered themselves for sale, be- 
cause they could not find work. The 
Constitution forbids “involuntary servi- 
tude,” but these were cases of voluntary 
servitude, which is -quite a different 
thing, and absolutely no different from 
any other case of hiring out by the day 
or week or year, except that the hiring 
was done in public. Mr. Long is head 
of the Christian Socialist organization, 
and it was in the interest of that society’s 
work that this spectacular exhibition was 
made of the number of men out of em- 
ployment. Only a dozen were auctioned 
off, and the bids were very slow, the first 
man going to a baker at ten dollars a 
week. Of course, in such a “sale,” either 
party can back out at the end of the 
week. These cases of failure of willing 
men to find employment ought to raise 
the very serious question whether the 
State or city government ought not: to 
keep some public work open at all times, 
at very moderate wages, such as road- 
building, for which any one can apply in 
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hard times. Of course, the purpose of 
this so-called sale was to show that all 
sorts of labor should be supplied by the 
State, and that the State should give 
every man his job, much as the Meth- 
odist Church gives a preacher for every 
pulpit and a pulpit for every preacher. 
But they have a way to keep down the 
number of preachers. 
* 
It is well that our little 
quarrel with Venezuela 
is to be settled by a new 
arrangement with President Gomez, who 
replaces the intractable President Castro. 
But the method of settlement is inter- 
esting. The minor matters go to the 
Hague Tribunal, but the principal one, 
that about the asphalt lake leased by the 
Bermudez .Asphalt Company, does not 
go to The Hague, but is the subject of a 
new agreement. President Gomez was 
as unwilling as President Castro to ad- 
mit that the decision of the Venezuelan 
Supreme Court, which declared the title 
forfeited by failure to meet the condi- 
tions and by proved aid to the Matos 
revolution, should be referred to arbitra- 
tion, so that decision is not to be re- 
viewed, and the Bermudez Company is 
to get its rights back only by a new 
agreement, paying a minimum annual 
rent to the Government, and a fine for 
its part in the attempted revolution. 
There has been a very general impres- 
sion that Venezuela was not wholly 
wrong in its conflict with the Bermudez 
Company, and this explains the hesita- 
tion of our State Department in putting 
pressure on Venezuela. 
Sd 


Professor Anthony, 
of the Free Baptist 
Theological Semi- 
nary at Lewiston, Me., is chairman of 
the denominational committee engaged 
in negotiations with the Northern Bap- 
tists for union. The proposals have 
been referred to the two denominations 
for approval, and under the rule adopt- 
ed, union will be accepted by the Free 
Baptists if two-thirds of their Yearly 
Meetings and three-fourths of the resi- 
dent church membership approve. But 
this majority has not been obtained, and 
Professor Anthony, who strongly favors 
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The Free Baptists 
on Union 


the union, says that possibly the unre- 
ported Yearly Meetings may secure the 
majority, or those which have voted 
against it may reverse their vote, or the 
General Conference may reduce the ma- 
jority required: He says that there have 
appeared some reactionary tendencies 
among the Baptists as among the Free 
Baptists, and the need of time and pa- 
tience is apparent. There has been some 
question as to direction which union 
should take, some preferring to remain 
separate, and others to join with another 
willing denomination. In such a case 
there are always a body of recalcitrants 
that cannot trust brethren of other 
names, and are suspicions and fearful 
that they will suffer prestige. At pres- 
ent there is no real difference between 
Baptists of the North, Free Baptists and 
Congregationalists. 
ef 


The appointment of Dr. O’Connell, 
rector of the Catholic University at 
Washington, as Auxiliary Bishop of San 
Francisco, does not assure him the suc- 
cession to Archbishop Riordan, but 
makes it probable. He is a man of abil- 
ity and scholarship, and deserves the pro- 
motion; for it is understood that the 
Catholic University does not seek a per- 
manent rector. Two or three years is 
a usual term. This appointment elimin- 
ates Dr. Hanna, of Rochester, who was 
presented to Rome as the chosen candi- 
date with right of succession, but the 
charge made against him by a fellow pro- 
fessor in the Rochester Seminary that he 
was tainted with Modernism was suffi- 
cient to prevent approval at Rome. 


rd 


Some lynching may become an ordin- 
ary method of dispensing justice if a 
case in Texas is to be taken as an ex- 
ample. It was in Houston, Tex. A 
negro boy of seventeen had robbed and 
killed a Baptist minister. A mob of 300 
men askt the judge to try the accused 
immediately, but he refused, whereon 
they went to the jail, with no masks to 
conceal themselves, took the prisoner out 
and hanged him. The dispatch says it 
was an orderly mob, and no shots were 
fired. The gentlemen who constituted 
the volunteer court took their leisure, 
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and allowed the boy time to pray. Thus 
lynching is civilized. But lynching is 
also resisted. Last week a thousand men 
attempted to lynch a negro whom the 
victim of an attempted assault could not 
identify, and three officers with pistols 
held the mob at bay and rescued the ac- 
cused. There was courage and con- 
science, which would succeed anywhere. 


a 


A committee of Liberians has been in 
this country to enlist the interest of our 
Government in the protection of Liberia 
against encroachments from Great Brit- 
ain and France. And now we hear that 
the British in Sierra Leone have threat- 
ened force if Liberia does not keep bet- 
ter order on her borders. We have so 
much sentimental interest in Liberia that 
we hope the President will find some 
way to help the little republic. It has 
had very little help or direction from our 
people. Even missions have been inade- 
quately conducted. Just as the Zionist 
movement is trying to create a Jewish 
state in Palestine, we wish that American 
negroes would take an active interest in 
the political and industrial and social im- 
provement of Liberia. It has been a seg- 
regrated people, and such are always 
backward. 

Js 

President-elect Taft is back from Pan- 
ama, and he will now have to limit his 
propensities for travel, and stay at home 
for four years, perhaps for eight. His 
engineers tell him that the lock system 
is safe and that the work can proceed on 
that plan. They may be right, but other 
engineers have talked differently, and 
the sea level canal would have afforded 
more convenient passage, and probably 
with no more original cost. We are not 
yet informed that the engineers go fur- 
ther than to claim that the Gatun dam 
will be safe. They perhaps thought their 
duty ended there, and so do not put 
themselves on record as to a choice be- 
tween the two systems. 

ae 

Congressman Julius Kahn, of Cali- 
fornia, is making addresses in the East 
in which he declares that the Chinese and 
Japanese must not be allowed to settle 
in this country, because “wherever the 
Chinese or Japanese settle the white man 
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has to go.” After the earthquake, he 
says, some Chinese bought at a high 
»rice a very few desirable lots, and then 
they got all the neighborhood very cheap, 
because no white people wanted to live 
near them. We have heard the same 
thing about negro quarters, and Irish 
quarters, and Jewish quarters, and Italian 
quarters, but we have not observed that 
there was not room, and usually better 
room, for those who moved out. 


3s 


The faculty of the College of France 
have presented the name of Loisy to the 
Minister of Public Instruction for the 
chair, History of Religion, vacated by 
the death of Jean Reveille. This means 
his appointment, a happy ending to a 
laborious love of study crowned with 
honest endeavor. Ad multos annos! 
How fitly might not a lithographic copy, 
say six by four, of the Encyclical on 
Modernism be hung up behind the chair 
of Monsieur le Professeur, Alfred Loisy. 

& 

We are a peculiar people. Before 
Mrs. Longworth, the President’s daugh- 
ter, could use the trowel to lay the cor- 
nerstone of a post office in Michigan she 
had to be elected a member of the labor 
union whose members claim the sole 
right to dab mortar on a stone. It is 
childish and amusing. Equally Presi- 
dent Taft must be initiated into Ma- 


sonry. 
& 


During the year 1908 there came into 
the United States 5,503 Japanese non- 
laborers, students, merchants, farmers, 
women and children, and 2,860 laborers, 
including several hundred working stu- 
dents. On the other hand 5,718 Japan- 
ese left the country, of whom 2,523 were 
laborers. That is, the addition to the 
country of 237 Japanese laborers in 
twelve months has raised all this fright. 

& 


Tt is said that when Governor Cham- 
berlain, of Oregon, goes to Washington 
to be sworn in as United States Senator 
his secretary will, under the law, be Act- 
ing Governor, and will sign all official 
documents for him; and she a woman. 
It would be an agreeable novelty to see 
a law signed by Mrs. Shelton. 
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The Regulation of Motoring 


THE arrogance of motorists is at last 
bearing fruit. The long-suffering worm 
is beginning to turn. Pedestrians who 
have heretofore quickened their jig steps 
before the sounding horn of the auto- 
mobile driven up to and perhaps beyond 
the legal speed limit on city streets, be- 
cause they thought they had to do so or 
perish in revolt, are finding out that they 
have some rights of which they have 
been unwarrantably deprived. A New 
Haven judge remarkt from the bench the 
other day that no pedestrian should be 
obliged to run to get out of the way of 
a passing auto. ‘There are other evi- 
dences that the man who walks is com- 
ing slowly to his own. One of these 
signs of the times is given expression in 
a bill recently introduced into the 
New York Assembly that provides that 
every person who owns or operates an 
automobile is required to be insured for 
not less than $10,000 against losses thru 
accidents caused by the operating of his 
machine. The insurance company is 
made liable to pay all damage to prop- 
erty and persons injured, not including 
the occupants of the car. Further pro- 
visions of the bill are: 

Notice of the accident must be filed with the 
company within a month thereafter, and the 
company must pay on proof that the damage 
or injury was caused by an accident in the 
operation of the automobile, without regard 
to any negligence on the part of the party in- 
jured or the person operating the machine. 
_For the injury of one person in any one ac- 
cident the policy is liable for $5,000, and for 
injury to several persons in one accident for 
$10,000, but the recovery of such money does 
not take away from the injured person the 
right of further recovery against the owner of 
the machine in a court action. 

All hired chauffeurs also must be insured to 
the amount of $2,000, which is to insure the 
owner for damage to the machine outside of 
the natural wear and tear and for excess of 
the $10,000 in case of accident. The chauffeur 
must also pay the Secretary of State a license 
fee of $3 yearly. ; 

The bill fixes the amount of the yearly license 
to be paid the Secretary of State by owners 
as follows: For a machine of 10 horse power 


or less, $5; between 10 and 30 horse power, 
$10; between 30 and 60 horse power, $15; more 
than 60 horse power, $25. 

‘It begins to look as if the owners of 
motor cars will soon be held to account 
for damage done and injuries inflicted. 
The proposed bill will certainly make 
automobile drivers less autocratic than 
they have been. It ought to pass. 


J 
The Independent Endorsed 


Our remarks on “Taxation and Insur- 
ance” in the last issue of THe INDE- 
PENDENT have received appreciative en- 
dorsement. In this connection # is per- 
haps pertinent to quote a few words on 
the subject from the sixty-third annual 
report to the members of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., by the president, John 
M. Taylor. On the subject of taxation 
Mr. Taylor says: 

We therefore invite your ptinenal coopera- 
tion in securing relief for yourselves from a 
tremendous and increasing burden. The rem- 
edy lies in your own hands. The directors and 
officers have done all in their power, by proper 
means, to secure right and justice in this mat- 
ter; and they will not lessen their efforts. Re- 
dress must come thru your representatives in 
the various legislatures, by necessary and 
proper remedial legislation ; and you should in- 
sist, thru protest, petition, and appeal, that they 
give your interests in this regard immediate 
consideration and just treatment. It is only 
necessary that the army of policyholders inter- 
ested in the life companies, act in one direction 
to ultimately gain their end. 

It may also be said in general that life 
insurance companies more than any other 
class of corporations are taxed with the 
most surprising disregard of just and 
scientific methods. 

& 


FrepertcK A. Dickson, formerly an 
agency director in this city for the New 
York Life Insurance Company, has been 
elected secretary and a director of the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance So- 
ciety. Senator Edgar T. Brackett has 
also been made a director. 
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‘* Unlisted’’ Securities 


It is reported that the commission ap- 
pointed by Governor Hughes to inquire 
concerning speculation and trading in 
securities and commodities will recom- 
mend the abolition of what is called the 
unlisted department of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Perhaps it was a pre- 
monition that such a ‘recommendation 
would be made that caused several great 
corporations to apply recently for the ad- 
mission of their securities to the regular 
list. Why should there be a department 
or annex in which corporations may 
avoid the making of detailed reports for 
the information of the public and their 
stockholders, while at the same time their 
securities are classed, in the daily pub- 
lisht statements of transactions, with 
those of the listed corporations which 
obey the Exchange’s rules concerning 
reports? This unlisted department has 
been a refuge for Trust combinations and 
other companies which were unwilling to 
give the investing public that informa- 
tion about their affairs which the public 
should have. At times, certain unlisted 
securities have led all others in the vol- 
ume of daily transactions. And yet, 
while the daily stock reports given to the 
press did not indicate that their relation 
to the Exchange differed from that of 
other securities, there was a decided dif- 
ference, in the protection afforded to in- 
vestors by the authority of the Exchange. 

There should be no unlisted depart- 
ment, in which the privileges and facili- 
ties of Stock Exchange trading can be 
enjoyed by companies that do not make 
adequate reports. We hope the commis- 
sion will recommend that it be abolisht. 
On the New York Stock Exchange there 
should be no trading in the securities of 
a corporation that does not make reports 
in accord with the requirements that are 
met by corporations which are on the 
regular list. 

as 
Tariff Revision 
An attempt will be made by a con- 


siderable number of Congressmen to de- 
fer the beginning of the special session 


until the latter part of March. It ought 
not to be successful. The work of tariff 
revision should be taken up on the earli- 
est possible date and should be com- 
pleted as soon as a reasonable allowance 
of time for discussion will permit. Busi- 
ness will suffer so long as there shall be 
uncertainty as to the new tariff rates. 
The effect of this uncertainty upon the 
great iron and steel industry can be seen 
now. Orders are small; railways and 
other buyers are holding off, taking only 
what they must have, because they think 
prices may be lower in the near future. 
Steel duties are to be reduced. Mr. Car- 
negie says they are no longer needed for 
protection. Congress may scale them 
down one-third, possibly one-half. Prob- 
ably the prices ruling today cannot be 
maintained under the new rates. There 
are buyers who can wait for the reduced 
prices. Certain other industries are af- 
fected in the same way to some extent. 
Probably the tariff bill will not be past 
before midsummer. There should be no 
delay that can be avoided, and something 
may be gained by beginning the work 
promptly. 
& 

....A new industrial city, like Gary, 
Ind., is to be built by the United States 
Steel Corporation around a plant to be 
erected, at a cost of $15,000,000, about 
three miles from Superior, Wis. The 
site is on the St. Louis River. The cor- 
poration has bought 1,600 acres on the 
Wisconsin side of this stream, and a part 
of the plant will be set up there, but the 
_ furnaces will be on the Minnesota 
side. 

...-Harvey Fisk & Sons offer to in- 
vestors, at 100 and accrued interest, 
$1,500,000 of the six per cent. converti- 
ble gold coupon notes of the Hudson 
Companies (McAdoo Tunnel system), 
secured by the first mortgage gold bonds 
of the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad 
Company. ' 

...-Alaska’s output of minerals was 
about $19,600,000 in 1908, against $20,- 
871,771 in 1907. The product since 1880 
has been $148,000,000, of which $142,- 
000,000 was gold. 





